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BY Y. ciraioN 

CHAPTER XIV. 

GUILFORD’S PLAN FOR ESCAPE. 

Thus speaking, Guilford returned into the 
front room, where the two men still slept 
heavily as before, and in the same postures. 
He then looked out of the door, and seeing 
Robin and Anne seated beneath the arbor, 
quite oblivious, apparently, of the passing 
time, he softly regained the room where his 
mother was, and bolted the door which led 
between the two apartments. 

“Now, my dear mother,’I want you to 
take a seat against this door, and if the sol¬ 
diers either of them should wake and at¬ 
tempt to come in, tell them that it is your 
private room, and they cannot be admitted. 
On no account suffer them to enter; and if 
they force the door, 1 will shoot them down. 

I am going to have an interview with this 
stranger, whose misfortunes have driven 
him for shelter to our roof.” 

Thereupon Guilford replaced the ladder 
to its usual place beneath the trap-door, and 
ascended it. He tapped lightly upon the ceil¬ 
ing, and was answered by another rap 
equally low. ’ 

“ Are you asleep, air?” asked Guilford. 

“ No,” answered the voice; and the trap 
was cautiously raised. “I know you are 
come to me as a friend, for 1 have over¬ 
heard your conversation with your mother. 

I therefore let you up without suspicion. I 
am inexpressibly thankful to find myself in 
the house of two such loyal friends as I find 
you and the good dame are.” 

The words were spoken in an undertone 
but with a cadence that pleased Guilford’s 
ear, and attracted him at once to the stranger 
before beholding his face. Asking his 
mother for a light, he ascended with it, and 
bidding her remove the ladder, he closed the 
trap and stood face to face with his guest. 

■ The countenance he beheld was wholly 
unknown to him, but answered to his moth¬ 
er’s description as that of a pale, harassed- 
looking young cavalier of thirty, with black 
• Begun in the May Number. 
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hair and eyes, and an intellectual expres¬ 
sion. 

“ Whosoever you may bo, sir, you are a 
welcome guest beneath our humble roof,” 
said Guilford. “What can I do for you— 
for 1 presume yon are one of the prince’s 
friends ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear young man, and I have 
sought the coast with the forlorn hope of ob¬ 
taining passage in some fishiug-boat to the 
French coast. But I find that the coast is 
vigilantly guarded, and in this very house 
are quartered some of Cromwell’s troopers.” 

“ Yes, two drunken rogues, shaven like 
monks and bearded like Turks, are now sleep¬ 
ing off their potations in the room below.” 

“ This would be a favorite time to elude 
them if a boat could be had. Art thou- not 
a fisherman ? ” 

“ Yes, sir cavalier, but my only boat was 
to-day, or rather yesterday, stoven, and is 
not fit to push off.” 

“ I will give thee all the gold I have, which 
is one hundred louis, to purchase another for 
me.” 

“ Thou wilt need all thy gold, sir cavalier. 
I can obtain another boat of a comrade, 
but ”- 

“But what, my young friend?” asked 
the stranger, who seemed to hang on his 
words with nervous fear. 

“ The difficulty is to get off from the coast 
unseen. There are not only troops placed 
in our houses, but they are posted as sentries 
along the streets, and have the beach in full 
view for miles. It would be almost impos¬ 
sible to get a boat off with any chance of 
success.” 

The stranger clasped his hands together 
with an expression of anguish. 

“ So near liberty and yet not to be able to 
obtain it! ” 

“ Does thy life pay the forfeit, sir, of thy 
capture ? ” asked Guilford, whose heart was 
deeply moved by his acute distress. 

“ Assuredly, my friend.” 

“ And thou art a true friend of the prince?” 
Complete in Four Numbers. 
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“ fle has hone nearer.” 

“ Then I will save thee if it be possible, 
by aiding thee to reach the French coast. 
But the prince, where is he ? Hast thou 
any tidings of him since he was seen last in 
Scotland?” 

“ He still wanders. Like me he seeks to 
find shelter in France. Suppose I were the 
Prince Charles himself, what couldst thou 
do for me, if t told thee I was really in thy 
hands ? ” 

“ 1 would save thee or perish I ” answered 
Guilford; “and I will do all I can for one 
who loves him and suffers for him. Here it. 
is not safe for thee to remain till morning.” 

“ Yonng mau,” said the stranger, “ it thou 
savest me, the prince will not fail to reward 
thee.” 

“ I ask no reward, sir cavalier, save suc¬ 
cess. I will go and see how I can best se¬ 
cure your safety.” 

With these words Guilford took leave of 
his guest, deeply interested in him, and 
opening the trap-door, dropped lightly to the 
fioor. 

“ Mother, he is a cavalier, and friend of 
the prince, and his life is forfeit if he he 
taken. He brings no other news of Prince 
Charles than that he is a wanderer like him¬ 
self. How I must get him out from here, 
and to the sea-side. I have resolved to try 
and get him across the channel.” 

“ You will risk your own life, my son.” 

“ Do not think of me, mother. I shall do 
nothing rashly. Give me thy brown long 
gown, and shawl, and hood.” 

“ Here they are. What wouldst thou with 
them?” 

“ To hand them up to our guest to put on.” 

Guilford suited the action to the word, by 
rolling the articles in a bundle and passing 
them up to the fugitive. 

Put these on and wait till I knock thrice 
on the trap, and then come boldly down. 
How, mother,” he added, as the trap-door 
was once more closed, and the ladder care¬ 
fully removed, “ I want you to put on your 
other shawl and hood, and walk out with 
me.” 

“ Whither ? ” 

“It matters not, dear mother. Do not 
ask me questions that I perhaps can’t an¬ 
swer; but if you will kindly do as I say, we 
may save the young cavalier.” 

“ I will be guided by you in everything, 
my son,” said she, putting on her shawl and 
hood. 


“That is right, mother. These barha'^ 
rians of Cromwell’s are still snoring. They 
sleep sound as moles.” 

“ I drugged their negus to make them 
sleep and keep them quiet,” answered his 
mother. 

“ That accounts for it. It is the more 
favorable to us. How take my arm and 
come with me.” 

The good dame placed her arm in his, and 
crossing noiselessly the room where the 
troopers were, they went out by the gate of 
the cottage. Here they met with Eobiu and 
Anne, who hardly realized how the night 
they had so lovingly passed was wearing to¬ 
wards morning. They both started con¬ 
sciously as they saw Dame Graham and 
Guilford. 

“ You’ve come at last, Guilford,” said 
Kobin, not knowing anything else to say. 

“ Yes; and I warrant me 3 ’ou were not 
over weary waiting for me. I want you, 
Eobin.” 

“ Anne, you had best go softly in and re¬ 
main in the back room; if the ' troopers 
should wake up, you cau bolt the door.” 

“ Let Anne wait here by the gate, mother. 
You will not be away five minutes. Eobin, 
go to your boat; place secretly three days' 
provisions in it, and put off as expeditiously 
as you can, as if on a fishing cruise. Soon 
as you get out half a mile, lower your sails 
and row back in the direction of the beach 
rock, landing beyond it on the castle side. 
There you will find me to take on board. 
Do not delay, and be discreet and cautious: 
for the least imprudence will create suspi¬ 
cion among the coast guard.” 

Eobin signified his readiness to do us his 
friend Guilford had directed, and imme¬ 
diately left the cottage gate and walked to¬ 
wards his own cabin, a quarter of a mile 
further east, along the shore-curved street of 
the little port. He was stopped by two 
troopers, who, satisfying themselves that he 
was a fisherman, and not a prince in dis¬ 
guise, let him pass. At the door of his own 
hut he found three of the guard seated drink¬ 
ing ale and eating rolls and dried fish. He 
adroitly got them into conversation upon the 
comparative speed of boats and horses, and 
drew them down to the cove, fifty paces off, 
where his own smack lay, and got them to 
examining it, he the while decanting upon 
its speed. He then proposed to show them 
with what rapidity he could row it, sayiug, 
“ As it is near day, it is time I should get 
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ready to go out to fish; but first I will show 
yon her mettle.” 

He then went in for his oars, and at the 
same time filled a bag with fish and bread, 
and took a breaker of fresh water with him. 
These he placed in the boat before their 
eyes, trusting to their absence of all suspi¬ 
cion that he had any second purpose in view. 
At length, having got all prepared, he loosed 
his boat and got to his oars, and was about 
to row her out, when a fourth, in the uniform 
of a sergeant, came up and demanded what 
boat was putting off. 

“ A fisher’s lad going oft to cruise the day 
in the channel catching fish,” answered a 
trooper; “ and he has bet a hundred mack¬ 
erel that his boat, with two oars, can beat 
the best hunter in England.” 

“He is a braggart,” answered the ser. 
geant. “ But who has been in the boat and 
seen that there is no Prince Charley hidden 
in the cuddie ? By the the beard of Crom¬ 
well, it would hide two menl ” 

The boat was detained and the caddie 
carefully examined, when, as nothing was 
discovered like a refugee, and Eobin being 
clearly the only person on board, he was suf¬ 
fered to put off. His bungling rowing to 
and fro, however, as he knew it would be, 
was laughed at by the soldiers, and having 
acknowledged that his craft was not in trim, 
he hoisted sail, and told them that when he 
had caught the hundred mackerel, he would 
not fail to pay his bet. He was soon rapidly 
leaving the shore behind, and the forms of 
the soldiers soon blended with the indistinct 
objects on the land. When he had gained 
half a mile from the heach, he lowered his 
two sails, and taking to his oars, pulled to¬ 
wards the point nearly a mile westerly, 
where Guilford had promised to be found. 

We now return to the young fisherman 
who was so generously about to attempt to 
save his guest from the power of the usurp¬ 
er. When Eobin took leave of him to go 
on the mission we have seen him accom¬ 
plish so successfully, Guilford, with his 
mother leaning on his arm, walked along the 
village street in the direction which led to¬ 
wards the castle. They soon came to two 
troopers, who were standing in the street 
acting as guards. The moonlight shone full 
upon them, and in one of them Guilford re¬ 
cognized the soldier who had before chal¬ 
lenged him. As the young man and his 
mother drew near, one of the men stepped 
across the way and presented his sword. 


“ W^hat, pray, is this, my fine couple ? ” he 
said with a laugh. 

“ This is my mother, and as for me, I told 
you who I was some while ago,” answered 
Guilford, firmly. 

“ Yes, I-recollect thee now; but we must 
see thy face. We must not let any nose pass 
us under cover. A woman’s hood, before 
now, has hid a man’s beard.” 

Dame Graham put back her hood and 
showed him a dignified, but pale, matronly 
face, that abashed his insolence. 

“Pardon us, ma’am; but we must be 
strict.” 

“ Can we pass on ? ” asked Guilford. 

“Whither?” 

“ To the castle. There is a sick person 
there who suffers, and your orders are not so 
strict as'to prevent passing to and fro on the 
land.” 

“ No—it is the sea we are to watch.” 

Guilford then went on a few steps, and 
when beyond ear-shot, he said quickly to his 
mother:_ 

“Pretend that thou hast forgotten the 
lint, and go back as for it; but instead of 
coming back thyself, send the guest, telling 
him rVait here, and that he must join me 
and take my arm without a word, in your 
place. They will not a second time lift the 
veil.” 

“ I now understand all,” said his mother. 

“ Sir soldiers, my mother would return a 
moment to the house for something,” he 
said, returning where the two men stood. 
“ Be quick, dear mother, aud I will remain 
talking with these brave soldiers.” 

The good dame hastened towards her 
house, leaving Guilford with the troopers. 

CHAPTEE XV. 

SUCCESS OF quilfoed’s manceuvee. 

“ Tnou art a tall youth to be under thy 
mother’s eye still, young man,” said the 
trooper who had been chief spokesman. 
“ Fishing must be fool’s pastime for a brave 
spirit, as thine should be by thine eye. Why 
wilt thou not enlist in the troop, and follow 
the fortunes of a soldier? ” 

“ My mother has only me, and if I should 
fall in battle she would be desolate.” 

“ We should he better weaned than to 
think of mothers when our beards are grown, 
young fellow. A man’s mother is his coun¬ 
try, and he rightly obeys her when he takes 
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up arms to defend her against tyranny.” A 
pause. 

“ Come to the inn in the mom, where our 
captain is, and thou shalt'put thy name down 
and he paid two gold nohlea, and the horse 
and armor of the man who was shot early to¬ 
night, hy one of the smugglers, shall he 
thine.” 

“ I will see thy captain, it may he, and 
think of this. I would rather have a wider 
field than this to act my part in.” 

“ Ay, that thou oughtest, man. To-mor¬ 
row we are going on a fancy party to ferret 
out these smugglers or what not that rescued 
the loyalist last night, and shot that ‘ lion of 
the desert,’ even the hrave trooper ‘ Despise 
not Prophesyings.’ ” 

“ What loyalist ? ” 

“ That is not known for certain. That he 
was one, is clear, for he refused to drink to 
Oliver’s health; and he fought like a tiger 
when he was set upon, and ran like a drome¬ 
dary when he could fight no longer against 
odds. We would have had him had he not 
been rescued hy a party of smugglers, as 
some say they were, who got him off safe. 
Our captain swears he was the famed Ked 
Hand, the channel cruiser, because his right 
hand was missing. But, for my part, the 
blood of one royalist is as red as that of an¬ 
other.” 

“ Dost thou expect to find smugglers on 
the coast to-morrow ? ” asked Guilford, 
whose eyes were anxiously turned towards 
the gate of the cottage. 

“ That may be as it turns out. A little 
brush with the rogues and a good deal of 
booty would enliven these dull times.” 

At this moment Guilford’s eyes were glad¬ 
dened by the sight of a female figure, clad 
like his mother, issuing from the cottage 
gate. He knew at a glance that it was not 
she, and his heart bounded with hope and 
fear in contemplating the advance of the dis¬ 
guised royalist. The walk was wholly un¬ 
like that of his mother, and by no means as 
graceful; but he hoped the soldiers, who had 
never seen her but once, would not mark 
the difference. 

“ Good-night, gentlemen; I see my mother 
has got what she went after, and is return¬ 
ing,” said Guilford, walking forward to meet 
the disguised guest. 

“ You will not forget the gold nobles and 
to see the captain at the inn 7 ” called one 
of the soldiers. 

“ No. I hope to meet you there also.” 


By this time he met the loyalist, and, tak¬ 
ing his arm beneath his own, whispered:— 

“ Walk more softly, and keep hooded. 
There is no danger if you do not speak.” 

It was a thrilling moment when Guilford 
came up again to the men in order to pass 
them. He was, however, perfectly cool and 
self-possessed. 

“ We must stop agaiu, mother, for doubt¬ 
less these brave soldiers will have to make 
thee show thy face a second time, to see 
that no heard hath grown on it within the 
last five- minutes.” 

“ Nay, young fellow, thou and thy mother 
may pass when thou wilt,” answered the 
nearest soldier, laughingly. “ When thou 
gettest to be a trooper, thou wilt then learn 
to obey orders.” 

“ I blame thee not, sir trooper,” answered 
Guilford, as he walked on slowly, in order to 
keep at feminine moderation the tendency 
of his companion to make rapid strides. At 
every yard which separated him from the 
two soldiers, his heart beat lighter and his 
breath drew freer. At length, after walking 
on about five minutes, and when he could 
scarcely distinguish the forms of the two 
men from the black posts to which the fish¬ 
ermen -secured their boats, he said, in a tone 
of joy:— 

“Now, sir cavalier, thou mayest speak. 
We are safe, at least for the present. Thou 
caust look out of thy hood.” 

The cavalier, whom Dame Graham had so 
promptly and skillfully put iu her own place, 
then threw partly back his hood, and looked 
around him, but not before pressing the 
young fisherman’s hand in both of his, and 
saying:— 

“Heaven reward theel Thou hast done 
this well and faithfully, and with remarkable 
courage. I .was never in more imminent 
peril of capture, and yet, under thy manag¬ 
ing guidance, with so little reason to fear. 
What lofty castle is this ? ” he asked, as his 
eye fell upon the elevated towers and battle¬ 
ments of Castle Vane, beneath the shadow 
of which he was walking. 

“ It is Castle Vane.” 

“ Well do I know the family. Never was 
a more loyal subject than Lord Vane. But 
rumor says his son is Cromwell’s tool.” 

“Yes, so I have heard,” answered Guil¬ 
ford, whose glances were continually scan¬ 
ning the water, searching for Eobin’s little 
bark, which yet did not appear in sight. 

The cavalier also turned his eyes wistfully 
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on the sparkling waves, and paused to con¬ 
template them for a moment. 

“ Oh, road to liberty!—^yet a more insur¬ 
mountable walk than if thou were built of 
adamant, high as heaven! ” 

“ Do not stop, my lord. We must still 
hasten forward; for though the last guard of 
troopers has been passed in this direction, 
yet our stratagem may be detected, and pur¬ 
suit made.” 

“ 1 need no inducements to move on, my 
true and faithful deliverer,” answered the 
royalist; “ but I am something wearied, hav¬ 
ing walked for many days and laid abroad of 
nights, and had little food.” 

“ i pity thy distresses, sir.” 

“ I hope fortune will one day enable me to 
reward thee,” answered the stranger, with 
a gratefid tremor in his tones. “ But I am 
solicitous lest harm should happen to thy 
mother for the part she hath taken.” 

“ITo; it was known to no one that you 
were in the house; and I instructed her not 
to suffer herself to be seen until after sun¬ 
rise, lest indeed, by chance, the two troopers 
should question her how she got back un¬ 
seen, and so place her in a dangerous posi¬ 
tion.” 

“ That was judicious and thoughtful in 
you. I will therefore not suffer my fears to 
be awakened about her. But when I know 
that upon whomsoever aids me I am bring¬ 
ing danger, I sometimes feel like giving my¬ 
self up to my fate before I will' involve any 
more kind and noble heats in assisting me to 
escape. We have here a barrier. How 
shall we surmount it?” he suddenly de¬ 
manded, upon finding the beach terminate. 

“ Here is a boat, my lord,” said Guilford, 
who gave the stranger the title of respect, 
judging from his manner, and that he was a 
partisan of the prince, that he must be noble; 
“ we will enter it and row around it.” 

Upon their reaching the other side, Guil¬ 
ford, with an exclamation of pleasure, 
pointed seaward. 

“ A boat! Oh, that I were so happy as to 
be on board of it, with its head pointed to¬ 
wards France! ” was the exclamation of the 
wanderer, with clasped hands. 

“ I think it is the boat I ordered to come 
round and meet us here,” answered Guilford. 
“ When it gets a little nearer, I can tell.” 

“ And you have perfected your plan so far 
as to provide a boat! Ah! this is more than 
I hoped! When I saw this cliff, I believed 
you were seeking some secret cavern where¬ 


in to conceal me; and my heart was heavy 
with the thought of more delay aud cqnfine- 
ment and anxiety before I should kiss the 
blessed sands of France.” 

“ It is Robin’s boat. I know it now by 
the white tops to its masts.” 

“ And is Robin’s boat that you sent for to 
embark ns in ? ” 

“Yes, my lord. Robin is a youth, and 
supports himself by fishing. He is my truest 
friend, and can be trusted.” 

“ I know it, if he is thy friend. It seems 
a brave, strong boat, with sails.” 

“ It has crossed the channel in the wildest 
weather, my lord.” 

“ Then my hour of safety seems to have 
come at last. This skiff, which holds but 
two, and scarce floats for leaking,” he added, 
pointing to the small boat in which they 
had paddled round the rock, “ this I would 
have ventured in, rather than not have at¬ 
tempted it. To die exerting one’s self for 
liberty, is better than to live as I have lived 
the past fifty days. Oh, young man, you 
know little of the sufferings I have endured. 
But the sight of the bark makes me forget 
aU!” 

“ I trust, my lord, that before noon you 
will be safe where you wish to be.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, my friend! I pray that 
if this blessing be granted me, it be given 
soon to the poor friends and wanderers I 
leave still behind.” 

“ Thou meanest the prince, and the four 
or five nobles' who hold to him ? ” 

“ They did hold to him till they were com¬ 
pelled, for his safety, to leave him, and each 
seek a different route to the coast.” 

“ If, after I safely place thee in France, 
I can return unsuspected, my lord, I will do 
all in my power to get the rest over. In 
particular would I be happy to be the in¬ 
strument of saving the prince.” 

“ And wherefore in particular, my young 
friend ? ” asked the noble, who was seated 
on a rock, watching the advancing fishing- 
boat. 

“ Frankly, my lord, I will tell thee. Thou 
didst overhear my conversation with my 
mother, and need not be told that I love a 
high-born maiden—even the daughter of the 
lord of this castle.” 

“ And I would swear thou art worthy of 
her.” 

“ I am too proud to offer her a fisherman 
for a husband. If I could aid the prince, 
perhaps he would take me into his service.” 
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“ But he is poor, and has not men nor 
arms, coffers nor coin, young man.” 

“ He will one day, I am confident, sit on 
the throne of his martyred father. He is 
too deeply seated in the hearts of the Eng¬ 
lish people to remain long out of the seat of 
the kingdom.” 

“ By the rood! thou speakcst like a proph¬ 
et! ” exclaimed the noble, starting to his 
feet, and gazing with admiration upon the 
young man. “ I pray that thy words may 
come true. And if the prince come to his 
own, thou shall not be forgotten. He who 
has served one of his friends serves him. I 
will take care that thy good service to me 
this night shall not be forgotten. Would 
that England had ten thousand young men 
W’ith hearts and hands as loyal as thine! ” 

At this crisis the little bark drew so close 
that Guilford recognized Eobin, who, ship¬ 
ping his oars, steered the boat, with what 
impetus his rowing bad given it, directly 
alongside the rock. 

“ Thou hast done well, llobin, and in good 
time; for I see the dawn is breaking. How, 
my lord, step into the boat, and the next 
land thy foot touches shall be that of France.” 

“ Amen, my frieudl ” answered the noble, 
as he leaped into the boat and stood in the 
stern. “ Farewell, poor England! One of 
these days thou wilt take to thy bosom gladly 
the children that thou now drivest from 
thee.” 

Guilford saw that tears came into his eyes, 
and this emotion endeared him still more to 
him; for he saw that he possessed all the 
sensibilities that became a man. He now 
assisted Eobin in hoisting the sails, for there 
was a -six-knot breeze from the northwest; 
and, taking the helm, while Eobin was en¬ 
trusted with the charge of trimming the 
canvas, he steered away from the castle 
rock and lay his course at first south-by-west, 
in order to keep from being seen from the 
vUlage when they should clear the rock. 

When they had got out about fifty yards, 
and were sailing along smoothly, the noble¬ 
man was seen by Guilford to sink upon his 
knees and remain some minutes in prayer. 
He then rose, and, embracing his deliverer, 
he called Eobin, and said:— 

“ Let me take thee by the hand. I owe 
thee much also, and must owe thee more be¬ 
fore I reach France. I am told thou art the 
friend of this brave young man.” 

” I love Guilford as a brother,” answered 
Eobin, with honest warmth. 


Suddenly a voice called to thorn from the 
shore,—an eager but suppressed voice, its 
tones being doubtful and yet thrilling, as if 
fear and hope impelled the speaker. 

“ The boat! Art thou fishermen ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Guilford, as ho dis¬ 
cerned the figures of two men in the mouth 
of a sort of gorge that was at the westward 
of the castle rock. 

“ Come to the shore and take ns on board, 
and we will pay thee well.” 

“ I fear that it is a lure,” said Guilford. 

“ I think I recognize the voice,” said the 
stranger. “ Hold! Let mo speak.” 

“ Hay, my lord, you may betray yourself. 

I will hail them. Who are 3 'ou, and where 
do you wish to go ? ” 

“ Land, and we will tell thee,” answered <- 
another. 

“ I know them! ” cried the stranger to 
Guilford, in earnest excitement, laying his 
hand on his shoulder. “ They are two of 
the prince’s friends. Will you take them ?” 

“ Willingly. Think you the prince is one 
of them ? ” 

“We may hear from him through them, 
my young friend. Steer at ouce to whore 
they stand, for delay may be fatal to them 
with so many enemies about.” 

Guilford at once ran the smack to the little 
cove in the land where two men stood. On 
coming near, he saw, from their torn ap¬ 
parel and hagg.ard air, that they were fugi¬ 
tives. They were so impatient to quit the 
land, that they both sprang on board. 

“ Take us across to France, and we will 
repay you well, for we have gold,” they said, 
talking like men who had life at stake. 

The stranger, who still wore the female 
dress, and who had purposely concealed him¬ 
self behind the sail, was now seen by them. 
They stared at him, and then took their seats, 
as if too weary to stand. They then looked 
earnestly at Eobin and Gnilford. 

“You are fishermen, then?” said the 
elder of the two, inquiringly. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Will you take us over to Hormaudy ? ” 

“ It is a dangerous trip, sirs, but as I am 
going over, you shall have pass^e.” 

“ How fortunate! We will give you gold.” 

“ I am well paid, gentlemen.” 

“ But will you take this womau over ? ” 

“ Yes,” auswered Guilford, and would 
have added, “ she is a fugitive disguised al¬ 
so,” but for a pressure upon the arm by the 
stranger, as a hint to keep his secret. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

■\VHO THE FUaiTIVE WAS. 

We now see our youthful hero, Guilford, 
once more setting sail for the French side of 
the channel, with three royalists. It has 
been an eventful twenty-four hours to him, 
and has done more to develop his true char¬ 
acter than all the previous events of his life. 
All at once he felt that he had merged from 
the obscure and humble village fisher to be a 
person of no little consideration, if he were to 
be judged by the part he had played. But 
he was not elated. He secretly hoped that 
this turn of his affairs was to lead him on to 
fortune. 

When the smack, which Robin had named 
the “ Pretty Anne,” had got out a mile, the 
day had begun to brighten up so clearly in 
the east that the moonlight paled before it. 
Soon the light of the broad morning filled 
the air, and when they were a league from 
the land the snu rose in dazzling splendor 
out of the waters. Cheerfulness sat upon 
the haggard faces of the two fugitives as 
they saw receding the shores of England, 
and the distinct blue line of Prance grow 
more distinct. 

“ Young men,” said one of them, whose 
beard and locks were mingled with gray, 
“ you will be remembered by us to the latest 
hour of our lives. We must take your 
names, that our friends may know them, 
and love the two fisher’s lads who aided us 
to escape from death to safety.” 

” I knew, niy lord,” said Guilford, “ that 
fugitive friends of the prince were expected 
on the coast in a short time, and knew you 
to be them.” 

“Yes, doubtless, for we carry our fortunes 
in our rags and visages. But it is surprising 
and providential that we should have found 
a boat so soon, and one that would receive 
us. Oh, that the prince could be as for¬ 
tunate! ” 

“ Hast thou heard of any royalist escaping 
in a boat within a day or two ? ” asked the 
younger'cavalier, who was a fair young man, 
with a blue eye and a Scottish physiognomy. 

“ There was a brave man escaped yester¬ 
day from the village after great peril. It 
was at sunset, or a little after.” 

“ Ahl it must have been the prince,” ex¬ 
claimed the elder, “ for he must have reached 
the eoast about that time.” 

“ No, it was the Earl Villiers, whom they 
call Red Hand,” answered GuUford. 


“The Earl Villiersl ” exclaimed the stran¬ 
ger in a tone that, coming from the woman’s 
hood, made the two cavaliers start with sur¬ 
prise, and stare with doubt both at Guilford 
and his disguised passenger. 

“ We are betrayedl ” cried the young Scot, 
with a dashing eye as he drew a long glitter¬ 
ing knife. 

“ There is no treason here,” said Guilford. 
“ This person is also a fugitive in disguise, 
whom I was taking over when you hailed 
me. If he wishes to conceal himself from 
you, I cannot prevent it. But I trust you 
are well known to each other.” 

“There needs no more disguise or con¬ 
cealment, my friends all,” exclaimed the 
stranger, throwing back his hood, and ex¬ 
tending a hand to each of the fugitives. 
“Algernon, welcome! Catesby, I embrace 
you again! ” 

“My prince!” cried the elderly noble, 
kneeling, and kissing the hand extended to 
him, while Catesby pressed his knees, and 
bathed his hands with tears of joy. 

“ Heaven be praised! Once more we 
meet, and in safety I” 

“I would have made myself known to 
yon, my trusty friends, but I wished to defer 
it until landing, that I might then take my 
young friend by surprise, and let him know 
that he had indeed saved Prince Charles! 
This is a happy meeting for us after all our 
sufferings together.” 

“Too much joy! too much joy! That we 
should find thee in the very boat in whieh 
we have taken shelter! This day Crom¬ 
well’s hatred has forever lost its victim.” 

Guilford had witnessed this revelation of 
the prince to his partners in danger and 
flight, with amazement. He stood beholding 
him without power to utter a word. A half- 
formed idea that all his hopes were now in 
the budding, and that Lady Kate would yet 
be his, danced bewilderingly through his 
mind. Robin stood with open mouth, in 
wonder and delight. 

“Nay, my friends,” said Prince Charles, 
“ you must not be shut out from being par¬ 
takers of all this joy. You have, you find, 
had your wish gratified, and have ‘the 
prince’ in your boat.” 

“ And I will save thee or die, my princel ” 
exelaimed Guilford, kneeling, and kissing 
his hand. “This is the happiest and proud¬ 
est moment of my life.” 

Robin also came forward and saluted the 
excited monarch, and all was joy. 
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While the little vessel, with its precious 
freight, was daueiug ou its way, Guilford 
directed Sohin to bring np the provisions 
from the euddie, and the prince and his two 
lords made a royal feast of it, with sueh ap¬ 
petites as long fasting invariably lends to 
both king and peasant. 

The sun was an hour high when they had 
all got through their morning’s repast, and 
then Guilford urged the prinee to take some 
repose in one of the berths of the small 
cabin. 

“ This is well proposed, my young friend,” 
he said, “ for I have had little sleep for the 
week past.” 

Leaving the helm in charge of Kobin, 
Guilford went into the euddie and arranged 
as well as he could the cot of dry sea-weed 
for the prince, and when he would have 
apologized for its roughness, the latter said, 
ehecrfully:— 

“ Do not say one word, my dear Guilford, 
for I have learned to sleep as hard as the 
poorest of my subjects. I am used to rough 
fare and rough lodgings. But keep good 
w'atch, and do not let any large vessel come 
too near us. Call me if any war-ship is 
seen in any quarter.” 

Guilford, having seen Prince Charles lie 
down to rest, returned to the deek. The 
faees of the two exiles beamed upon him 
with grateful smiles as he re-appeared. 

“ You are the happiest and most to be en¬ 
vied Englishman that this day lives, young 
man,” said Lord Algernon, smiling; “for 
you have under your eharge the prinee on 
whose safety depends the fate of England.” 

“lam happier than I ean express,” an¬ 
swered Guilford, resuming the helm, while 
he gave an order to Robin to trim the sheets. 
“As we are now a full third of the way 
aeross the channel, my lords,” he added 
“ will you say what part of the French coast 
the prince would like to be landed upon ? ” 

“ To the east of Cape de la Hague, and as 
near the Cherbourg landing as may be,” 
answered the Scottish lord. “'We have 
friends there in waiting for many weeks.” 

“The wind is not exactly fair for making 
Cherbourg,” answered Guilford, looking at 
the sails and then at the sky; “ but, by tack¬ 
ing and running west-by-north four or five 
miles, we can then go about and make it to¬ 
wards night.” 

“ Is there no danger that we shall be in¬ 
terfered with by the channel ships-of-war 
that are hovering on the coast to watch 


against the prince’s escape?” asked the 
gray-bearded earl, with some solicitude, as 
he cast his eyes about him and saw four or 
five sails of vessels at various distances, some 
of them between them and the distant line 
of the coast of France, and one directly 
astern, as if in chase. 

“ Are there ships cruising on the watch, 
my lords ? ” asked Guilford, changing color. 
“I did nut imagine danger save from the 
coast and on shore.” 

“There is great danger yet,” answered 
both noblemen. “ An order has been sent 
to all the captains of the vessels-of-war to be 
vigilant in bringing to and examining every 
boat that crosses the channel.” 

“ I did not know of this,” answered Guil¬ 
ford. 

He then stood up in the stern of the fish¬ 
ing-vessel, which, being but five tons bur¬ 
then, did not elevate him but three or four 
feet above the level of the sea, and with a 
keen nautical eye scanned carefully the en¬ 
circling horizon, commencing north and 
returning to the same point. 

“ What do you make out these vessels to 
be?” asked Lord Algernon Dudley, the old 
noble, trusting to the skill of the young 
sailor in matters of which he himself had 
little experience. 

“The vessel astern, my lords, is a ship 
that has just come out of Portsmouth. I 
saw her an hour ago, between the Isle of 
Wight and the main, standing down. She 
is a Norwegian trader by the shortness of 
her yards and square make of her bows.” 

“ You observe closely,” said the young 
Scottish lord. 

“Yes; we fishermen, passing our lives on 
the channel, and accustomed to the sight of 
vessels of all nations, soon discern the dif¬ 
ference between those of one country and 
another, and are able to tell them a long way 
off.” 

“Yes, I can understand it,” said Lord 
Catesby; “ for in the highlands the shepherds 
on the hills can often tell men of different 
clans at a distance long before they can distin¬ 
guish the plaid of their tartans. What ves¬ 
sel is that to the west ? It looks large, like 
an armed ship.” 

“It is a ship-of-war of large size,” an¬ 
swered Guilford; “ but she is standing north¬ 
ward, and is bound to Portsmouth. She 
■ will hardly trouble us.” 

“ Then this vessel at the east, which seems 
to be standing directly down to us ? ” 
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“That I am more doubtful about. She is 
too far off to bo well made out, and as her 
masts range in a line, I ean’t tell whether 
she is a ship or brig. But, from the 
squareness of her yards and the way she 
settles in the water, I am afraid she is an 
armed cruiser.” 

At these words the two nobles looked very 
naturally anxious, and watched her with 
close attention. There were two other ves¬ 
sels visible in the far south-western board, 
but at too remote a distance to be made any¬ 
thing of, save that Guilford was positive 
they were large three-masted vessels. 

The wind was blowing a five-knot breeze 
from west-sonthwest, and the little vessel, 
kept close-hauled, went steadily on her way, 
steering as near as possible for the Cape of 
the Hague, now forty miles distant, in a 
south-by-west direction. 


CHAPTER XVU. 

A DESPERATE STRATAQEit FOILED. 

Leaving the little fishing smack, which 
held the destinies of England, to dance along 
over the waves of the channel on its way to 
the coast of Normandy, we will follow the 
adventures of another one of the characters 
of our stoiy. 

When Red Hand the earl had regained his 
own ship, and, after the severe execution of 
the sentence upon Lord Rudolph, had dis¬ 
missed the yacht, he gave orders to his lieu¬ 
tenant in command to steer westward until 
sunrise, and then call him. 

“ I have not had one hour’s sleep since I 
left London,” he added to the ofidcer, “ and 
I must have a little rest.” 

He then went to his state-room, where he 
found Edward, the useful and handsome 
officer already introduced to the reader, en¬ 
gaged in copying papers. Upon the entrance 
of the earl, the youth looked np and fixed 
upon the earl his large dark eye, which had 
as much light in it as a woman’s, and said:— 

“ My lord, I know not how to contain my 
joy at your safe return once more to the 
ship, knowing, as I alone did, the perilous 
errand on which you went.” 

“ I had a narrow escape of it more than 
once, Edward,” answered the earl, throwing 
himself upon a cushioned settee. 

“ And what success, my lord ? ” asked the 
youth, in a tone that slightly hesitated, as if 


he feared he ventured too far to make so 
open an inquiry. 

“ Cromwell’s head is still on his shoulders, 
and he is free to ride on England’s neck till 
a more lucky day for us. Would you like to 
hear the particulars ? ” 

“Yes, my lord. I will first copy these 
two remaining lines of the letter you have 
written to the Duke of Orleans, to be left at 
Cherbourg.” 

The youthful secretary than busied him¬ 
self a minute till he had completed the task 
allotted to him, and then placing his pen by 
his side on the polished Bragiban table, 
placed himself in an attitude of listening. 
This young man, whose beauty, as we have 
said, was almost feminine, was about twenty 
years of age, slight in figure, but tall, and 
gracefully made. A brown mustache was 
just beginning to darken his well cut upper 
lip, and his rich and shining brown locks 
curled short about his circular, snow-white 
neck. His brows were also brown or hazel 
color, like his hair, and exquisitely arched 
over a pair of large, well-expanded eyes of 
the clearest gray. His nose was Persian, 
straight, and with thin nostrils—generally a 
mark of high birth. “When he spoke, rows 
of even teeth, as dewy and translucent as 
pearls, were visible. His hands were as 
symmetrical as nature could have moulded 
them, and his whole air and tone were strik¬ 
ing and distinguished. There was an ex¬ 
pression of sadness upon his face that seemed 
to be abiding, and to derive itself from a 
source deeply hidden in his heart. With all 
his beauty, there was a total absence of con¬ 
sciousness of it, and with all his womanly 
elegance there was no lack of the proud and 
manly bearing of his sex. Between him and 
the earl there appeared to exist a friendship 
equal and confidential, and which seemed to 
take no count of the difference in their years. 
The attire of the young secretaiy was a suit 
of black velvet, with here and there a plain 
gold button, and a silver-hilted sword, worn 
in a polished Arabian belt at his side. 

“ The night on which I landed at Hast¬ 
ings,” said Red Hand, “ twenty days ago to¬ 
day, I found the three men ready with horses 
to take me to London. I was nearly two 
days reaching the city, not wishing to ride too 
fast, lest I should draw attention. 1 wore 
my disguise as a Puritan conventicle preach¬ 
er, and had much honor paid me at several 
times by Cromwell’s people. At length, 
safe in London, I put up at the house in the 
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strand where Lord Layton and Germain 
were lodged. They received me warmly,- 
and asked where I had left my ship. I told 
them that I had left my vessel off Hastings, 
but that. b 3 ’ my orders, she was to run to the 
coast of France and hover about Germany 
until the twentieth, when she was to stand 
over the Sussex side and wait my orders, or 
take me on board, as you have done.” 

“ You have read the report of our cruise, 
my lord, during your three weeks’ absence?” 
observed the young lieutenant. 

“ Yes, I have looked it over, and find you 
have had too many handsome fights with 
Cromwell’s vessels; but one of these I heard 
of before 1 left London, and I assure you it 
made me proud of my gallant friends on 
board, and my noble vessel. One would 
have thought by the way the Londoners 
talked about your sinking the parliament 
ship Nestor, that I had been a Moorish buc¬ 
caneer, and lived by pirating on the world. 
But Cromwell would have all true loyalists 
branded as pirates and robbers. There are 
no honest men in England now-a-days but 
those who have cropped crowns and pray by 
the league. But to my story. After 1 had 
been a week in London we had all our plans 
laid. Under the disguise of a coal heaver, I 
had more than once stood within ten feet of 
Cromwell, as he passed through the paljce 
yard, where I was heaving coal, having 
managed to get emploi’ed there for this pur¬ 
pose. Under the disguise of a baker, I en¬ 
tered the palace, and, as a postman, I placed 
letters in his very hand. All these oppor¬ 
tunities I sought to see him and learn his 
habits and hours, that we might know what 
day and hour to fix upon our plan for carry¬ 
ing him off. At length I discovered that 
every Tuesday and Saturday it was his cus¬ 
tom to embark on the Thames to sail up to 

-palace, there to be present at a council 

which he had convoked for the purpose of 
settling upon a new code of justice for the 
commonwealth, it being his intention to 
adopt the Justinian code, if possible, over 
the common law. We resolved that we 
would have everything ready to lay hands 
upon him when he should return from one 
of these excursions, which we ascertained 
would be towards twilight. 

“ I had already obtained a swift barge 
with two masts and eight oars, and had 
placed over her a deck that would conceal 
twelve men. This barge we had placed 
under a warehouse that belonged to a trusty 


loyalist. The eight oarsmen were selected 
by me from a score of the young nobles who 
are living in London in disguise and poverty, 
ready to enter upon any enterprise that may 
bring back the king, by destroying the 
usurper. The twelve men concealed in the 
deck were all born lords an4 barons, half 
Scotch and half English.” 

“ Each equally anxious to share the peril 
and the glory! ” 

“ Yes. At length the afternoon, four 
days ago, arrived. One by one, by different 
routes, the lords and gentlemen reaehed the 
rendezvous, entered the boat and concealed 
themselves, with arms in their hands, under 
the deck. I was the last person there, and 
went accompanied by the French lieutenant, 
whose ship was waiting off the mouth of the 
Thames to receive us. At four o’clock I 
saw the protector embark in his state barge, 
rowed by twelve men. He sat in the stern, 
surrounded by six or seven of his court, for 
he holds court and carries state like a 
crowned king. In the bow were eight sol¬ 
diers of his bod 3 ’ guard, armed with harque¬ 
buses. At about half an hour before sun¬ 
down I saw his barge half a mile off, de¬ 
scending the river. It was returning earlier 
than we expected, but on consulting with 
the lords we decided to attack it in open 
sunshine, and trust to the swiftness of our 
barge to escape down the river with our 
prize.” 

“ It was a very bold enterprise, my lord.” 

“ One must do a bold thing who would at¬ 
tempt to make Cromwell a prisoner. Stand¬ 
ing upon the pier, I watched the descending 
barge until it had come nearly opposite my 
lurking place, when, lowering myself into 
my boat, I said:— 

“ ‘ My friends, now is our time! Oars, all 
give way and launch out into the river.’ 

“ The next moment we shot out from be¬ 
neath the arch of the old pier, and steered 
with foaming bow and leaping oars straight 
for the state galley. The helmsman of it, 
seeing us about to cross his bows, hailed us 
and ordered me to back the oars! But not 
heeding him, I directed my boat’s hows ob¬ 
liquely, so as to strike the barge about half 
way between her beam and cutwater. The 
shock, as I ground along her sides, mowing 
down the whole bank of oars, was so great 
as to stave in the bows of the galley and 
break the forward knees of my own boats. 

“ ‘ To arms and board! ’ I shouted, in a 
voice of thunder. 
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“ The next moment my deck was alive 
with armed men, who leaped into the galley 
and swept her forecastle. Sword in hand, 
I pressed aft, with Lords McDonald and 
McFergus, to where Cromwell stood, calling 
upon his soldiers to rally and fire upon ns. 
His own sword was in his hand, and as I ap¬ 
proached, he threw himself into an attitude 
of a lion at bay. 

“ ‘ You are my prisoner, Oliver Crom¬ 
well! ’ said I, leaping toward? him. ‘ Give 
up your sword I ’ 

“ ‘ He who would have my sword must 
take it! ’ he answered, with a firmness that 
made me respect the man’s bravery. 

“ 1 did not wait a second time to be in¬ 
vited, but crossing biades with him was on 
the eve of getting the mastery, for I once 
had his sword entangied in the foids of my 
coat, when his friends, recovering from their 
panic, fought in his defence like good fel¬ 
lows, and his harquebuses did such good ser¬ 
vice that we were finally compelled to re¬ 
treat to our boats, half of us wounded, and 
abandon the enterprise upon which so much 
time and talent has been expended. I should 
have rallied my party and renewed the at¬ 
tack, but for the sight of three barges of 
troops which I saw pulling to the protectors’ 
aid from the shore; so we got off and made 
the best of our way down the river, chased 
by two of the barges. We should inevitably 
have been taken, if night soon coming on 
had not befriended us. Under cover of it 
we mingled among the numerous boats plying 
up and down the river, and landing on the 
south side of the Thames, about four miles 
below London, we found our way to an inn 
kept by an old king’s man, who gave us 
cheer and lodging, and bound up the wounds 
of those who had been hurt. Here I re¬ 
mained until the next night, when, hearing 
that Prince Charles had certainly been seen 
in mid-England, making his way in disguise 
towards the Sussex coast, I resolved to re¬ 
gain my vessel and watch to give him suc¬ 
cor. Leaving my poor lords discomfited, 
but not. in despair, and with a second plot 
fairly hatched out before I left the inn, I took 
my way across the country on foot, for 1 had 
learned from our host that our daring, open 
attack upon Cromwell had filled all London 
with amazement, and that the protector had 
given strict orders to guard all the roads, and 
look out especially for Bed Hand, the pirate 
earl.” 

“ He knew you then, my lord ? ” 


“ He had reason to know me well. Be¬ 
sides, I shouted my war cry, ‘ A Villiers! A 
Villiers! ’ as we eharged him on his barge. 
I- had, therefore, to be very cautious in cross¬ 
ing from London to the coast, and traveled 
chiefly in the night; and when by daj- I 
walked, I kept on the hills far away from 
the roads. At length, last night, I reached 
the little fishing port of Brighthelmstone, and 
famished and thirsty, and deeming myself 
out of reach of all danger in that obscure 
place, I entered the inn to refresh myself. 
But as I have told you, a swarm of Crom¬ 
well’s loeusts soon came in, and 1 had to 
make my escape the best way I could. To 
young Guilford Graham I owe my life and 
present seeurity, and if it is ever in my 
power to serve him, may I lose my other 
hand if I forget to do it.” 

“ IVhat an unfortunate result, my lord, of 
your well-plauued scheme to take the usurp¬ 
er,” said Edward Percy. “ If you had suc¬ 
ceeded, Prinee Charles, instead of flying 
from England, would have entered London 
in triumph.” 

“Yes; but we will bide our time. The 
young king will yet sit in his father’s throne; 
of this I feel as sure as if it had been made 
known to me by a revelation from heaven.” 

“ My lord, I feel so. There seems to be a 
seventh sense in us which scholars do not 
take note of in their philosophies. It is that 
sense of being assured that a certain thing 
yet in the future will come to pass.” 

“ I understand you. It is so.” 

“ When the noble marquis, my father, was 
led to the scaffold, I had a feeling that he 
would not be executed then; and after he 
was remanded to prison and had his second 
trial, I then felt all the dread certainty that 
he would die. The result verified my sen¬ 
sations.” 

“ The same feeling which you describe I 
bave experienced. Even now I can say 
with a certainty as positive as if I were in¬ 
spired, that Prince Charles will not fall into 
the hands of his foes, but ere long reach 
Prance in safety. Nay, I have a presenti¬ 
ment that it will not be long ere you and I 
shall behold him in security.” 

“ I earnestly pray, my lord, that your 
wishes may be fully realized.” 

“ You mean that my eighth sense may not 
deceive me,” responded the earl,.laughing. 
“ But my dear Edward, I have a rare ro¬ 
mance to tell thee.” 
s ‘‘.All,’ my lordl ” 
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“Yes. This young Guilford Graham, 
with his handsome face and fine eyes, has 
captivated no less a personage than the fair 
Lady Catharine Vane.” 

“ Impossible, my lord! ” 

“ Nothing more true, Edward. And as to 
its being impossible, there is nothing more 
possible, when two young hearts come to¬ 
gether and are found to be of kindred mould. 
How he managed first to win her heart, is to 
me a mystery; but as he lives at the foot of 
Castle Vane, I doubt not they have been 
thrown together in some way very naturally, 
and what with his reverence for her rank 
and respectful homage, and her admiration 
of his person, and perhaps gratitude for rus¬ 
tic civilities, they got to losing their hearts 
to each other. But be that as it may, they 
are lovers, and she loves quite as enthusias¬ 
tically as he does.” 

“ I like the young man—I am grateful to 
him—I respect his courage; but for him to 
aspire to ”- 

“ Tut, tut, my dear Edwardl The days of 
chivalry are filled with such real romances 
of life. A humble lover and high-born 
maiden are the theme and burden of half 
the ballads.” 

“ That is true, but ”- 

“ I have, however, something to add that 
will make you like the young man’s honor. 
It would seem he has lately awakened to the 
practical view of his romantic attachment, 
and last night he was on the way to see the 
lady to release her from all love vows, and 
tell her that he felt that they never could be 
united, holding such opposite positions in 
society. It was on this errand he saw me 
beset and gave me such good aid. And, 
oddly enough, on board my ship he finds the 
Lady Catharine. They had an interview, 
which I chanced to overhear, which resulted 
in a refusal on her part to listen, like a noble 
girl as she is, to any such sacrifice of his 
happiness on his part, and to her consenting 
to wait for him until he shall achieve a name 
and fame that will give him some preten¬ 
sions to sue for her baud.” 

“ And this compact stands ? ” 

“ Yes; and be assured that we shall yet 
hear of this young man in some honorable 
and daring exploit. He has it in him, and 
he has a prize to win that wilt nerve his arm 
and cany him to his object through every 
danger.” 

“ I like him well, my lord. He is certainly 
deserving of her if she loves him.” 


“ I knew you would like him, and there¬ 
fore I have told you this. It is my intention 
to seek him out at an early day, as soon as 
the prince shall have got safely to France, 
and then give him employment in charge of 
the vessel and expedition which is planned 
for another attempt to get possession, if pos¬ 
sible, of the person of Cromwell.” 

“ I was in hopes, my lord, that in this 
new expedition I should not be overlooked.” 

“ I did promise to give you some oppor¬ 
tunity of distinguishing yourself, Edward. 
But you are too useful to me; I would have 
you near me; and besides, I wish from Cher¬ 
bourg to send you with a message to St. Lo 
to my fair daughter.” 

Here the young secretary blushed and 
looked pleased. 

“ Besides, wilt thou not, for love’s sake, 
give my young friend Guilford a chance of 
winning a name that will give him the 
prince’s favor, and thus open a way to his 
advancement in the world ? ” 

“ I gainsay it no further, my good lord,” 
answered Edward, with a cheerful smile. 

“ Hast thou finished those despatches for 
Paris ? ” inquired the earl. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“ Seal and address them. But first let me 
see the letter to the French king—for it is 
important that there be no error in it.” 

The earl took the paper and began reading 
in a low audible tone, as follows:— 

“ ‘ Your most Christian majesty will be 
pleased to learn that our august Prince 
Charles, since the disastrous defeat of his 
forces near Worcester, forty days ago, has 
hitherto eluded the efforts of Cromwell to 
take his person captive. I have certain in¬ 
formation to convey to your majesty that he 
is hovering near the English south coast, and 
will embrace the first safe opportunity for 
embarking across the channel to find that 
safety in your dominions which your maj¬ 
esty, through me, has so courteously offered 
to him. It is to be ardently hoped that the 
prince will reach the French coast ere may 
days.’ ” 


CHAPTER XYIII. 

AN EXCITING SCENE. 

The earl continued to read on for a few 
lines further, but in less audible manner, 
and then immediately returning the letter to 
the secretary, he said:— 

■ “ It is correctly copied and fairly writ. 
Seal.” 
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“ You have forgotten to sign it, my lord.” 

“Trne.” 

The Earl Villiers then took a pen in his 
left hand and made a capital V, after which 
he placed a seal that he took from his sword 
hilt npon some wax that Edward had previ¬ 
ously placed for the reception of it. It was 
a shield, on which was a three-masted ship, 
and for a crest was a hand severed at the 
wrist. 

“I wear this seal and badge till Cromwell 
loses his usurped throne, and then I resume 
my arms. I will yet make him wince the 
more as men say he does at hearing of Red 
Hand, his deadly foe! Now I would have 
thee pen a letter to my fair daughter, at the 
convent St. Lo. It was four weeks since 
she wrote me the sweet missive which 
pleased me so, and I have deigned it no 
reply. Come, sir, thou art my right hand, 
and I would have thee write to a lady as I 
would have done in my younger days. Let 
the script be smaller than that in which thou 
hast writ to the French king, and by no 
means so large as that wherewith thou writ- 
est to our English barons. A handwriting 
for a lady’s eyes, let me teach thee, young 
cavalier, should be graceful in shape, neat in 
all its parts, of a cunning and pleasing fash¬ 
ion, and without mar or blot. I like well 
the Italian script for this business. Dost 
thou know it ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord; I have cultivated all styles, 
of Spain, of France, of Italy, and of Ger¬ 
many.” 

“ Let us have that of Italy.” 

“ I am ready.” 

“ Then say these words with thy own fin¬ 
ish; for, by the rood! I am better skilled in 
ropes and ships than in the art of penman¬ 
ship. Now to thy task:— 

“Pair daughter Jenny:— Thy sweet 
billet came duly into my hand, and was read 
with pride and satisfaction.' It pleases me 
that thou art so happily content with thy 
present abode, and that the abbess doth her 
best to give thee such entertainment as be- 
cometh thy goodness and my daughter. 
Thou wilt pardon this long delay between 
my answer and thy letter; but this is a busy 
season since the mishap to the prince’s army, 
and I am compelled to keep astir, and mostly 
on the sea, for I am hoping to give the 
prince the opportunity of getting off from 
the coast in my ship, which would be the 
proudest event of thy father’s life to aid his 


prince in being successful in escaping from 
his enemies. Thou hast heard ere this how 
he has been hunted in Scotland; but getting 
into England, he is now wandering near the 
coast, and must soon either fall into the 
hands of his enemies or get safely over to 
France. If he reach Paris, I shall not fail 
to go there to give him my homage, in which 
case I will pass St. Lo and -take thee with 
me; for thy education is by this time well on 
to its close—and what thou lackest in thy 
head, thy face’s beauty will make up. Ed¬ 
ward Percy telleth me that thou hast grown 
wonderfully fair. He will be the bearer of 
this, and I would fain commend him (here 
there lurked a smiling expression in the cor¬ 
ner of the earl’s eye) to thy courtesy and at¬ 
tention, for he hath my confidence and love. 
Heaven bless thee, fair daughter Jenny, and 
soon place thee in the arms of thy loving 
father, Arthur, Earl of Villiers.” 

This letter having been duly penned by 
the youthful secretary. Bed Hand settled 
himself upon his couch and gave himself up 
to the proposed sleep which he so much 
needed, while Edward continued at the es¬ 
critoire writing and sealing packets ad¬ 
dressed to various exiled noblemen in 
France. 

At length the day broke, and the earl, ris¬ 
ing, went to the deck. His keen eye sur¬ 
veyed the horizon. Three or four vessels 
were in sight, one of which, far to the east¬ 
ward, was made out to be a brig-of-war; but 
as she showed no colors, her nature could 
not be made out—though as she was near 
the French coast, she was supposed to be a 
vessel of that nation. Some dozen fishing 
vessels were also seen running about. Upon 
all three Red Hand directed the long, heavy 
telescope of that day, and then, having 
swept the French coast near which he was 
sailing, he suddenly gave orders to put about; 
for up to that time, since Guilford had left 
her in the yaeht during the proceeding night, 
she had been steering nearly west. The 
island of Alderney lay about two leagues 
distant abeam, when they tacked ship. 

“ Lay her course east-northeast,” said 
Bed Hand. “ We will run up the channel 
and keep cruising between Normandy and 
Sussex, for we may be so fortunate as to fall 
in with some of the fugitives crossing who 
will give us news of the prince. Keep a 
close watch on all the fishing boats, and run 
close to each of them, so that if any of the 
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prince’s party te in them, we may take them 
on board.” 

The ship now stretched eastward under all 
her canvas, forthe breeze was light from the 
south and south by west, and every sail had to 
be set to get six knots an hour out of her. The 
men, after they had breakfasted, were called 
to quarters and trained to the guns, to keep 
them in constant practice; for they were sur¬ 
rounded by hostile vessels, and might at any 
hour find themselves engaged in mortal con¬ 
flict with some of Cromwell’s ships. In this 
manner, closeiy examining every craft, the 
royal cruiser of the channel kept on her 
course, the sight of her causing many an 
English trading vessel to up helm and fly for 
shelter towards the nearest land on the 
British .side. 

It was about three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, when the ship commanded by Ked 
Hand came nearly opposite Cape de la Hague, 
the land lying about five miles from her to 
the south, on the starboard beam. The 
wind had been light and baffling all day, and 
she had made but little progress since the 
morning, not having placed more than fif¬ 
teen miles between ber and the place where, 
at sunrise, she had put about to steer east¬ 
ward up the channel. 

The vessels which had been visible from 
her deck in the morning had now all disap¬ 
peared in their several directions, but others 
were in sight. The brig-of-war, which they 
had supposed to be a French vessel, had 
suffered the “ Prince Charles ” to come near 
enough for her to make out her character, 
when, without waiting for a more intimate 
acquaintance, and trusting to her heels, she 
hoisted the British flag and ran for Ports¬ 
mouth. Several fishing vessels, but chiefly 
Norman, had been brought to in the course 
of the fifteen" miles run, but there was no 
one on board save the ordinary crews. Nor 
from two English fishing smacks which Bed 
Hand brought to, could he learn anything of 
any fugitive having been seen on the coast, 
or having crossed to France. 

About half-past three in the afternoon, as 
the earl was about to give orders to alter the 
course of his ship, and run into Cherbourg, 
the lookout aloft called lustily from his 
perch:— 

“ Sail hoi ” 

“ "Where away ? ” demanded the officer of 
the deck, making use of the same nautical 
phrsaeology which for more than two hun¬ 


dred years has been customary in the Eng¬ 
lish navy. 

“ Three points abaft the larboard beam.” 

The earl glanced over the quarter, and 
saw a vessel, at some distance yet, but the 
appearance of which caused him to call 
quickly for his telescope. When it was 
handed to him, he rested it upon a rattlin of 
the mizzen rigging and leveled it upon the 
stranger. There were a dozen other vessels 
in sight in other directions, but they were all 
made out to be either traders or coasters or 
fishermen, save one, which was to the north 
and east, but which seemed to be coming 
down hand over h.and, bringing a fine top¬ 
sail breeze along with her. 

“ What do you make her out, my lord ? ” 
asked Edward, who stood near the earl, as¬ 
sisting his one arm in keeping the glass 
steady. 

“ A confounded large ship, and with iron 
teeth enough to eat two such mouthfuls as 
we are.” 

“ A ship of the largest class, my lord?” 

“Tes, and one of Cromwell’s bull-dogs. 

1 know her well by her stump topmasts. It 
is the Leviathan, and is twice our metal. 
She has a breeze with her, too, and seems to 
be steering dead for us.” 

“ You may be sure, my lord, she knows 
who we are.” 

“ Without doubt. We have boarded crafts 
enough since morning to report us in that 
quarter.” 

“My lord,” said the quartermaster,who, 
had been for some minutes inspecting the 
ship in the nortljern board. 

“ Well, Claypole, what now ? ” 

“ The chap there a-weather is coming 
down with a bone in his teeth. He has an 
ugly look about the muzzle.” 

“ If he comes too near, we will spoil his 
muzzle for him, if that is the case,” said the 
earl, cheerfully; for he was one of those 
chivalrous natures that take delight in the 
accumulation of dangers. “ The fellow off 
the quarter has also a breeze, while we lay 
as quiet here as if we were at our anchors. 
Have supper for the' men early, and then 
have all hands to quarters,” he called out. 

“ We shall hardly get away from these two 
inquisitive gentlemen who are coming down 
this way to look at us, without a brush.” 

At hearing this, the whole quarter deck 
was in excitement. The officers smiled and 
exchanged congratulations with each other 
at the jirospect of a battlej^while the rumor 
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liying for#atd atuong the men, infused a 
spirit of belligerency into their bosoms that 
completely changed the whole aspect of 
things. One would have thought that the 
happiest intelligence had reached them, in¬ 
stead of the report that two large, armed 
foes were coming down upon them, proba¬ 
bly to attack them, and possibly destroy 
them and their vessel. But if the faces of 
the ofiBcers and men brightened, the counte¬ 
nance of their chief, Bed Hand, shone with 
courage and warlike anticipation. Already, 
in numerous instances, had he met the ships 
of the usurper and conquered them; and so 
frequent, bold and successful had been his 
assaults upon ships, castles, and even towns 
on the coast, that in proportion as people 
held his name in awe, his own confidence in 
his invincibility had increased. 

Cape de la Hague, opposite which the ship 
of the earl lay, scarcely in motion for want 
of wind, has two horns, and in the bay be¬ 
tween them lies the town of Cherbourg. 
This port was in full sight, not two leagues 
from the ship; while astern and ahead, but 
a league to leeward, lay the two capes. To 
the nortward the faint blue line of the coasts 
of Sussex aud the Isle of Wight were visible 
forty miles off. A little astern, and about 
seveu miles distaut, was the larger ship, the 
Leviathan, coming down on the wind, and 
steering as if running quietly for Cherbourg. 
Forward of the beam, in the northern board, 
also was to be seen the other ship, steering 
also for Cherbourg, though as this was a 
French port, there was no probability of 
their being bound there; but as the Prince 
Charles lay directly in the track to this port, 
this vessel was very clearly the object at 
which they were aiming. There were some 
half a score of small craft in sight and far dis¬ 
tant there were two or three English fishing 
boats. 

The men at length had their supper, and 
the ofiicers also, so that the after cabins, 
with the bulkheads removed, were soon 
turned into open decks with men at the guns. 
At length, about four o’clock, the Leviathan 
came so near as to show her ports to the 
naked eye of the men on the channel cruiser; 
but the wind had got ahead of her, and Bed 
Hand was able to manage his vessel under 
motion with a five-knot breeze. 

The ship which was coming from the coast 
of England was now near enough for her 
guns to be eounted; but instead of keeping 
on for the Prince Charles, she suddenly 


hauled her wind and stood even six or seven 
points eastward. 

“ That is a new manoenvre,” exclaimed 
Bed Hand, as he saw it; and catching up his 
glass, he directed it towards her. “ She is 
in chase of a fishing smack! ” he eried. “ I 
see the smack about two miles ahead of her 
to the south, and evidently flying from her. 
They are wetting her sails and using their 
oars. There must be something more than 
usual in the wind for a frigate to turn out of 
her course to ehase a fishing-vessel! Crowd 
every stitch of canvas upon the ship, sir! ” he 
ordered, in tones of animation. 

“The smaek is making for the French 
coast as fast as she can make speed,” said 
the quartermaster, with his eye to his glass. 

The whole attention of every one on board 
the cruiser was now directed to the frigate 
and the fugitive fishing-smack. If there had 
been any doubt in the minds of any one as 
to the object which had turned the English 
vessel from her course, it was now removed 
by her firing at long shot at the escaping 
little craft. 

“ Crowd on all!—every yard of sail! ” 
shouted the earl. “We must cut the frigate 
off from her chase. Ten to one there is 
some one of the prinee’s friends in her, and 
the glass of the captain of the frigate has 
detected him.” 

■ All on board was now intense enthusiasm. 
Every nautical art was brought into use to 
inerease the ship’s velocity, and enable her 
to cut off the fishing-smack. The latter had 
full five miles yet to sail before she could 
reach the French shore. She was aiming 
for the little fishing port of Feschamps, be¬ 
yond the cape. On her starboard quarter, 
not two and a half miles distaut, and press¬ 
ing all canvas after, and firing at intervals, 
was the frigate we have spoken of, and from 
the rapidity with which she gained on her, 
there was every prospect of her capturing 
the prize for which she seemed to be strain¬ 
ing all her nerve. 

The cruiser Prince Charles was about a 
mile and a half from the fishing smack, and 
so had a mile advantage of the frigate for 
cutting her off; yet, as she had to run all this 
distance to interpose herself between them, 
it was feared by Bed Hand that the smack 
might be destroyed by the shot of the frigate. 
He therefore, as soon as he came within 
range, opened his larboard battery upon her 
in the moat spirited cannonade. This, as he 
expected, drew the fire of the frigate upon 
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him; but she did not cease to crowd sail in 
chase of the boat, nor to send balls after her 
from one of her bow chasers. 

“ I will soon put an end to this double 
game,” said the earl; and bringing his ship 
into the wind, he opened broadside after 
broadside upon her so effectually that she 
had enough to do to take care of herself and 
return it. In the midst of the battle, which 
every moment grew hotter, Edward, who 
had kept his eye upon the smack with the 
telescope, exclaimed;— 

“ She has been hit, my lord, and the fish¬ 
ermen are trying to beep her from sinking. 
But ho, my lordl There is the woman we 
saw, who has thrown off her gown, and now 
is working in a man’s dress. It is a man, 
my lordl ” 

“ Then by the mass, it must be a disguised 
exilel Let me see.” 

The earl took the glass and leveled it at 
the boat, which had her mainmast shot 
away, and which was filling fast with water. 

“ You are right. There are five men now, 
and no woman I That was a disguise. How 
know we but the fortunes of England are in 
that sinking boat ? Square away the yards I” 
he cried, “ and let us go to the succor of the 
boat, so that if there be any one in her of 
note we can give him aid. Keep your bat¬ 
teries playing lively, my lords,” he called to 
hisoflicers. “ We have knocked the frigate’s 
quarter railing to pieces, and crippled her 
foremast; but she is doing her best to come 
up with the sinking smack. But we will be 
ahead of herl ” 

Ked Hand now took a position on the bow 
of his ship, and kept his glass upon the 
smack. Both vessels are now about half a 
mile distant from the fishing-boat, and draw¬ 
ing nearer under constant firing, to the point 
at which both aimed. 

“ It is the princel ” shouted one of the of¬ 
ficers, who had been for some moments 
looking at the smack, which, having been 
cleared from water, the persons in it were 
once more pulling towards the French coast. 

“ Who ?—where ? ” demanded Ked Hand, 
to whom he stood near on the bows. 

“ The man at the smack’s helm, steering. 
Look well, my lord! He has his hat off, 
and I can clearly distinguish his features, 
and his long black hair, and his very figure 
and air, too.” 

The earl himself now took the spy-glass. 
He looked through it a moment, and then 
cried, with emotion:— 


“It is he I It is the princel We must 
save himl Blow this infernal frigate out of 
the waterl Double shot your guns, my 
menl The prince, our king, is in yonder 
sinking bark, trying to escape for his life and 
crown I Fire red hot shot! Make your iron- 
throated guns roar! See how the frigate 
gains! Blow her into the air, or they will 
seize our king from our very grasp 1 ” 

The ship reeled, and seemed rent in every 
seam by the terrible discharge of the whole 
of her broadside at once into the frigate at 
scarcely musket shot range. The iron storm 
that rushed through the air seemed to be 
obedient to the fierce mandate of the chief. 
One of the red-hot shot must have pene¬ 
trated to the magazine, for scarcely had the 
roar of the discharge ceased, when it was 
followed by an explosion more appalling 
than human ears ever heard. The very sur¬ 
face of the water vibrated and swang from, 
side to side, and the whole heavens seemed 
rent, while spars, bodies and limbs of men 
and even cannon, flew through the air, 
which was filled with shrieks and groans of 
anguish too horrible for description. 

Every man on board the cruiser stood pet¬ 
rified and amazed. Not a word was spoken, 
not a gun fired, not a foot moved for full a 
minute, till the last fragment had fallen into 
the sea, and the ruined ship, with a painful 
lurch, descended, a huge coffin of dead and 
dying, beneath the surface of the sea. 

“ That was the most fearful thing I ever 
witnessed,” said Ked Hand, who was the 
first to break silence. “ But it is the fate of 
war. Come, men, do not stand stupefied. 
It has saved our prince! Behold the royal 
Charles himself standing at the helm and 
steering that fishing-smack yonder! In a 
few minutes we shall have him safe on 
board. His life is cheaply purchased by the 
five hundred disloyal lives that have now 
just been sacrificed to his’ safety.” 

■We will now return to the smack, on 
board which we left the prince asleep, while 
Guilford, at the helm, was guiding his little 
vessel with skill and speed across the Chan¬ 
nel. At one period both the nobles laid 
down in the bottom of the boat and slept 
also; so that the smack was for several hours 
wholly under the eye of Guilford and Kobin. 
Not long after the two noblemen had fallen 
into repose, a small trading lugger passed 
them, standing towards the Sussex coast. 
Its owner was welt known to be a smuggler, 
and Guilford, though he knew him well, as 
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he belonged to !brighthelmstone, had never 
any intercourse with him. This man steered 
his lugger a little out of her course, in order 
to pass close to the smact, which Guilford 
perceiving tried to prevent; for he did not 
wish to have the two fugitives who were 
lying in the bottom of his little vessel, asleep, 
discovered by him. The lugger, however, 
kept away for him, and came close under his 
bows. 

“Halloo, Master Guilford!” he hailed; 
“ what luck today? Methinks you keep well 
over to the French coast, when at this tide 
thou shouldat know thou wilt find the fish 
plentiest off the Isle of Wight.” 

“How dost thou know but that I am 
bound as thou hast been to France, to get a 
cargo of brandies? ” replied Guilford, in no 
good humor. 

“ Ah, by my head it would be an honest 
errand; ay, an honester one, maybe,” added 
the man, standing up and stretching his long 
neck to look over into the smack, for he had 
brought his lugger almost dead into the 
wind’s eye as he was talking—“honester 
than smuggling over king’s men. I see thou 
hast a pairl Rare birds, my lad. How 
many golden louis dost this day’s fishing 
bring thee ? ” 

“ Go thou and mind thy own business, 
man,” responded Robin. 

“ That will I, and thine too,” responded 
the man, with an evil light in his eyes. “ It 
will be hardly safe for thee to land foot 
again on Sussex shore if 1 get there afore 
ye.” 

With these words of menace he let his 
main sheet fly, and before the wind went on 
his way towards the English shore. 

“ That man will do as he says, Robin. It 
will be hardly safe for either you or me to 
go back at present.” 

“ That it won’t, Guilford. But I hope no 
harm will come upon Anne and thy mother.” 

“No,” answered Guilford, thoughtfully; 
“ they will scarcely dare harm them for our 
acts. Let us hope for the best.” 

“ And fear the worst for Anne.” 

“ It is but a poor courage, Robin, that is 
ever looking on the dark side. What we 
wish and believe will almost always come to 
pass. Let us believe and hope all will be 
safe with those we love.” 

“ How unlucky we should fall in with that 
bad man, Guilford I” 

“ It is sdl for the best.” 

“I wish I could think about things as 


quietly as you do. But the fellow can’t do 
us any harm, for we shall get the prince 
across before any one can be sent after us.” 

“ Yes, I hope so. If he should fall in with 
any of the channel watch-ships, which we 
have so fortunately eluded, he give in¬ 
formation and we shallbe pursued. But as we 
are half way across the channel, I have little 
fear.” 

“I don’t like the looks of the ship 
astern,” said Robin. “She has ports, I am 
sure.” 

“ I can’t well make her out, but she can 
hardly notice us; and besides, she can’t be in 
chase of us, for she came from the Ports¬ 
mouth direction.” 

Guilford, however, was in the wrong, for 
once. The frigate was a guarda coasta, and 
had been all the day overhauling fishing- 
boats and examining them, and had seen the 
smack with other boats some time before. 
But being spoken by the lugger, the skipper 
of which pointed out the fishing-vessel, then 
a league ahead of the ship, as having two 
fugitives on board, the frigate rewarded the 
man for his information and crowded on all 
sail in chase. 

"When she had been running on this course 
some half an hour, the captain of the frigate 
made out Red Hand’s vessel and recognized 
the ship. Upon making known who she 
was, his officers were by no means anxious 
to come into collision with the formidable 
captain, and proposed that the course of the 
frigate should be changed. To this, how¬ 
ever, the commander firmly objected. The 
disastrous results of the chase the reader has 
already seen. 

When it began, Guilford had called up the 
prince and made known the exact danger 
they were in. Prince Charles then mani¬ 
fested the self-possession which always char¬ 
acterized him. Having closely observed the 
two vessels, both of which were standing 
towards him, and both of which he supposed 
to be enemies, he promptly gave directions 
for the management of their escape. By 
his suggestions, Guilford, Robin, and the 
two noblemen rowed with the four oars, and 
he himself took the helm, and at the same 
time kept the sails wet by throwing water 
upon them with a long-handled scoop which 
the smack carried for this purpose. 

“She gains on us, your majesty,” said 
Guilford, whose practised eye could note 
with more accuracy than theirs the least 
variation of distance on the water. 
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“ Wliich of the two, Master Guilford? ” 
asked the prince, now looking at the frigate 
astern and now at Bed Hand’s ship, both of 
which were equally distant from the smack. 

“ Both of them I see now gain. But the 
ship to the west is, I believe, a friend, my 
prince! ” suddenly exclaimed Guilford. 

“ A friend? Then welcome to her! But, 
by the mace of King Cole, Master Guilford, 
there is but poor chance of a fugitive like me 
finding a friend in a Cromwell ship.” 

“I do believe, your majesty, it is the Earl 
Bed Hand’s channel cruiser.” 

“Earl Viliiersl” cried the prince, with 
animation. “The good angels grant it be! 
But I fear you are mistaken.” 

“Ho, my lord—I mean your majesty”- 

“ Let my majesty alone, good Master Gra¬ 
ham,” said the prince. 

“Kay, shall 1 not call thee my prince? ” 

“ If thou wilt. Art sure of the vessel ?— 
for the stout earl is one of the staunchest 
friends I and England have at this dark 
day.” 

“ I can’t be mistaken, my prince,” re¬ 
sponded Guilford, with animation. “ I rec¬ 
ognize the poop and the castle on her bow; 
for I was on board of her only last night.” 

“ True. The good stars of my house how 
aid me. Blow, sweet winds I But nay! the 
same wind that giveth her to us bringeth our 
foe.” 

“ Your majesty,” said Lord Algernon, the 
gray-bearded noble, “ that must be the Earl 
Villiers, for that is not the English flag 
which he has just hoisted.” 

“ It is the blue flag with a red hand in the 
centre! ” cried the Scottish lord, with a kind¬ 
ling eye. “ It is the earl’s ship.” 

“Then there is hope for us yet! But 
there comes an iron ball after us,” added the 
prince, as a jet of smoke belched from the 
bows of the frigate which had the English 
cross flying at her mast head; and a shot 
came bounding over the waves, dashing the 
spray upon them as it whizzed past. 

Another, and a third shot followed, and 
then they beheld the ship of the earl come to 
the wind and open her cannonade. The 
scene to the eyes of the prince and all with 
him was so intensely interesting, as they 
gazed upon the fierce battle between the two 
ships, that for a moment they forgot to row. 
But they were reminded of their duty by a 
shot from the frigate, which struck their 
boat just forward of the beam, on the bulge 
of the how, and cut her down to the water’s 
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edge. Instantly they became aware of their 
peril, and as the boat began to fill, Guilford 
sprang towards the prince, and placed in his 
hands a thwart, saying that it would buoy 
him up if the boat went down. 

“ Thanks, my brave friend; but what will 
become of thee?” said the prince, seeing 
that the two lords held the other planks. 

“ I will take care of myself. If thou art 
saved, my prince, my poor life will be offered 
for thy safety.” 

“ That may not be. Can’t we save her ? ” 

“ Yes, perhaps we can float, if the noble 
cavaliers will aid to bale out with their 
hats.” 

“That we will do,” responded the prince; 
and throwing off the gown, which until now 
he had worn, he set the example. 

Bobin, in the meanwhile, tried to atop the 
rush of water by throwing his body into the 
gap — an expedient which was successful, 
for soon the little vessel began to rise from 
the flood and float with more buoyancy. But 
all their efforts were for a moment suspended 
by the terrific explosion, which forced them 
from their enemy astern in the awful man¬ 
ner we have already described. 

“ Merciful heaven assoilzie their poor 
souls! ” reverently ejaculated the prince, as 
he saw the brave ship plunge headlong be¬ 
neath the sea with its mass of life. 

The swell of the sea that followed the im¬ 
mersion of so large a bulk tossed the smack 
wildly about, and it required all their united 
aid to keep her from going down. On all 
sides were seen the black heads of swim¬ 
mers, who were calling for aid; for at least 
six score of the crew were thrown by the ex¬ 
plosion unhurt into the sea. 

“ We cannot aid thee, wretches,” said the 
prince, “for we are in a strait equal to 
thine. All our hopesvdepend on the present 
approach of the earl’s ship.” 

This vessel was now within five hundred 
fathoms of the smack, which could be 
scarcely kept afloat. Upon her bow stood 
Bed Hand, calling out manfully to the 
prince:— 

“ Keep up heart, my royai master! A few 
seconds more and we will reach you! Down 
with the boats, but first for me! ” he added. 

The warlike, castellated ship now got 
within her length of the smack, when the earl 
sprang into a boat alongside, and pulled by a 
dozen strong arms, and the next moment had 
the prince’s hand in his, and drew him from 
the foundering fishing vessel into his own 
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barge. Instantly he dropped on his knees tears. He recognized this one and that one, 
before him, and with tears in his eyes kissed and called them by name, and kissed on the 
his hands. cheek some of those whom he had once 

“ O my prince! my escaped, my beloved known most intimately, 
and royal Charles!” The air at the same “How, your highness,” said Eed Hand, 
time was rent with loud huzzas for Prince whose war-worn cheeks were wet with tears 
Charles, and for a few moments it seemed of delight, “let me lead thee into my cabin.” 
as if every man in the boats and on the ship “Hay, not till I have presented to thee 
were beside themselves. Some shouted, and all my friends the brave young man to 
some wept, some huzzaed, some danced over whom I owe my escape from England, 
the decks, others embraced, and all was joy Where is he ? ” 

and glad uproar. The prince then looked around for Gnil- 

Escorted by the earl. Prince Charles as- ford, and also for Bobin, but was told they 
cended the side of the ship, and then every were in the smack, which some of the sailors 
oflBcer pressed around him, knelt before were aiding them in saving from sinking, 
him, and embraced him, weeping like chil- He then called to him to leave the boat and 
dren. Charles himself could scarcely see for come on board, 
the emotions that blinded his own eyes with 

[Concluded next month.] 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A NEW DANGER—BED HAND’S DEVO¬ 
TION. 

When Guilford, in obedience to the com¬ 
mand of the prince, came over the ship’s 
side, and the eyes of the Earl Red Hand fell 
upon him, the latter exclaimed with surprise 
and pleasure:— 

“ Whatl dost thou owe thy secure flight 
from the shores of Britain to this young man, 
your majesty ? ” 

“ Yes; and never will I forget my obliga¬ 
tions to him. Advance, Master Guilford, 
and let me present thee as my deliverer to 
these my noble friends.” 

“ By the rood. Sir Guilfordl ” said the 
earl, as he warmly grasped his hand, “ thou 
art in luck. Thy star is in the ascendant. 
Thou art the most fortunate man born I 
Come, thou shall tell me how it has been 
thy fortune to be such service to England’s 
king.” 

“ My lord,” said Edward, who had already 
exchanged a grasp of the hand with Guil¬ 
ford, “ the men in the boats wish to know if 
they shall save the poor devils who are 
swimming about the ship ? ” 

“ What,” exclaimed the prince, “ the 
wretches thrown into the water by the ex¬ 
plosion of the frigate ? ” 

“Yes, your highness,” answered Red 
Hand. 

“ By all means! Pick them up to a man, 
and be diligentl They are all my British 
subjects. You have room for them, my 
good Villiers ? ” 

“ Yes, your majesty, as prisoners,” an¬ 
swered Red Hand, with a slight cloud upon 
his brow. “ But I have little favor towards 
the villains who have placed my prince’s 
life in jeopardy.” 

“ Let that passl We must be humane, 
my dear earl. But what ship have we 
standing down so bravely this way ? ” 

“ That is a Parliament war vessel, your 
majesty,” answered Red Hand, who had 
• Begun in tiie May Number. 


been so much occupied with the rescue and 
reception of the prince as to be heedless of 
the approach of this vessel, until now she 
was within a league, and boomingdown upon 
them under her enormous spread of canvas. 

Red Hand, having escorted the prince to 
his cabin, and ordered refreshments at once 
to be placed before him and the two noble¬ 
men, hastened from his presence, and as¬ 
cending the highest part of the stern, called 
Edward to his side. 

“ Place the telescope in rest here, and let 
me have a sight at this monster, for I begin 
to fear that the prince, now that he is on 
board of us, would be safer anywhere else.” 

“ There is great danger, my lord,” an¬ 
swered Edward. “ She is certainly coming 
on us fa'st since we stopped to take the 
prince on board.” 

“ Yes, that she is, and she is already 
training her guns upon us. Make all saill ” 
he shouted, like the tones of a battle trum¬ 
pet. “ Every man to his post! Boats, 
aboard! If there are any more men to be 
picked up, let the ship astern look after 
them. Cast overboard a dozen spars for the 
miserable wretches to float on. Sail all! 
We must save the prince from capture! ” 

At the sound of his ringing commands all 
was activity from stem to stern. The boats 
were hoisted up, and Robin had the regret 
to see his smack, to which no repairs could 
be made, drop astern, and at length slowly 
disappear beneath the tide. 

But all that the good ship could do, she 
could not make her way beyond tbe reach of 
the Leviathan’s long guns, one of which was 
now fired upon her at the farthest range. 
The shot fell astern a quarter of a mile; but 
the second shot, which soon followed, drop¬ 
ped into the ship’s wake. 

“ The game is up,” said tbe earl. “ It 
will not do for the prince to stay half an 
hour longer on board, for that ship will blow 
me out of the water, unless I can work to 
windward—and then it is doubtful if we can 
get away from her.” 

Complete inFoiur Numbers. 
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This was spoken to a group of officers 
whom he had called around him on the deck, 
while the prince was regaling himself with 
the wines and acceptable fare he had placed 
before him. 

“ "We are caught in this bay of Havre de 
Grace, and must either run ashore or fight.” 

“ It would be madness, my lord, to fight 
such a ship, twice our size,” said his officers. 

“ I know it. My mind is made up. We 
must let the prince go. There is the village 
of Feschamps under our lee, not five miles 
distant. And there flies a French fisherman 
straight into the port. Fire a gun forward, 
and bring the boat to.” 

The order was no sooner given than 
obej’ed, and a small fly-sail boat with one 
mast, which was darting over the water, 
landward, like a swallow on the wing, sud¬ 
denly lowering its triangular sail waited the 
approach of the ship. In the meanwhile, 
the earl entered the cabin where the prince 
was at his repast with his two friends. 

“ This is a feast, my dear earl, fit to set 
before a king,” said the prince, laughing. 
“ I have not dined so well in many a day.. 
By the roodl if you keep us so well here in 
your castle of the sea, we shall be induced to 
bn long your guests.” 

“ Gladly would I have your majesty my 
guest as long as it may please you to honor 
my poor vessel with your royal presence. 
But I regret to say that I have come, your 
majesty, to warn you that we are not safe 
even here, though 5 ’ou are surrounded by 
brave hearts and loyal; these may bleed for 
you, but they cannot protect you against the 
foe that menaces your safety.” 

“ What now 7 Have I to fly again so 
soon, my dear earl ? ” said the prince, with 
a slight shade of discontent on his brow. 
“ I was indulging the hope that for a day or 
two I should find here repose and quiet.” 

“ So I hoped, your highness. Please cast 
your eyes out of the stern window, and you 
will see one of the largest of Cromwell’s 
ships in chase of us. It will be impossible 
for me to cope with so formidable an antag¬ 
onist; and I have come to beg your majesty 
to take refuge on board a French fishing 
vessel now alongside.” 

“ I am in your hands, my dear carl and 
my lords,” answered the prince, rising. 
“ But to whom am I to entrust myself ? ” 

“ Two Frenchmen—an old man and a boy, 
your highness.” 

“ I wiil take with me my two trusty Eng¬ 


lish friends, Graham and Eobin; with them 
I shall feel secure.” 

Upon reaching the gangway, the prince 
asked Guilford if he would still accompany 
him and see him safely on French ground. 

Our young hero very joyfully complied 
with the prince’s wish, and at the same time 
with the prince the two lords who had come 
with him got into the fishing-boat. Edward 
also made one of the party, laden with the 
packets with which the earl had entrusted 
him. 

“ Now farewell, my brave earl, and my 
lords and gentlemen. I hope, if any of you 
come to Paris, you will not fall to call on me; 
and I trust heaven will one day send us all 
better fortunes.” 

With this courteous parting speech, the 
prince raised and waved his chapeau to the 
ofiicers and also to the men, who crowded 
the rigging and bulwarks to see him depart. 
The earl lingered on board the French boat 
the last of all, and having embraced the 
prince, he extended his hand to Guilford. 

“ I see you need no aid from me, my brave 
young friend. If the prince comes to his 
own, you will go up with him; that I can 
prophesy, without being a prophet.” 

The fishing-boat was now cast off from 
the side of the ship, and Guilford, by the 
command of Prince Charles, took the helm 
from the old Norman fisherman, who had 
the while regarded with a sort of bewilder¬ 
ment this summary disposition of his little 
vessel. 

“Where will you land, my prince?” 
asked Guilford, as he took the helm. 

“ What village is that in the bottom of the 
bay south of us 7 ” 

“ Feschamps, your majesty.” 

“Good! I wiil land there. AFe can reach 
it in an hour, think you 7 ” 

“ Yes, your majesty. The wind is fair 
and free.” 

“ And so are the shot, it would seem, 
from yonder huge war ship,” responded 
Charles, as a heavy iron missile from the 
double-decker flew above their heads with an 
appalling roar. 

The earl, who had seen the shot pass his 
own vessel to windward, at once gallantly 
steered his ship so as to place her in the line 
between the fishing-vessel which contained 
the prince and the enemy; for he saw that 
they were directing their fire towards it, as 
if they suspected it contained some import¬ 
ant personage. 
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When Prince Charles saw this manoeuvre, 
whereby the ship completely protected the 
boat from the double-decker’s guns, he said, 
with emotion:— 

“ What a true heart that brave Arthur of 
the Eed Hand, as men term him, has in his 
manly and loyal bosom! He is ready to re¬ 
ceive the whole fire of the formidable foe to 
protect his prince. It is worth the dangers 
and privations I have undergone for me to 
learn the devotion of my friends. Every¬ 
where I have found trusty confidants, and in 
no instance have I been betrayed.” 

The fishing-boat now bounded merrily 
over the water, nearing the land each mo¬ 
ment; but the sense of escape and safety 
was modified on the prince’s part by the 
danger in which he now saw his courageous 
earl placed. Without attempting to run 
away from, his enemy, but only trying to 
keep his vessel as a shield to cover the 
prince’s retreat, the earl held his ship in the 
wind, and received in his hull a shower of 
iron balls that were hurled upon him from 
the Leviathan, which kept stalking on, 
belching forth fire and smoke like a moving 
volcano. 

At length, when the earl saw that the 
fishing-vessel was beyond the reach of the 
double-decker’s guns, and close under the 
land, quite beyond all danger of capture, he 
proceeded to fight his vessel out of the dan¬ 
gerous situation in the best manner he was 
able. But after firing three broadsides, 
which had no effect upon the double-decker, 
which drew nearer every moment, he called 
his officers about him. 

“ My lords and loyal gentlemen: you need 
not be told of the imminent peril we are in. 
The fate of our noble ship is sealed. It is 
impossible for us to save her. Our ouly 
hope for our own safety is to square away 
and run for the French coast, and strand her 
and set her on fire. We have saved the 
prince! Already he is within hail of the 
coast, where he will find an asylum and pro¬ 
tection. With this let us be content. If 
we lose our ship, we shall have the proud 
consciousness of knowing that we sacrificed 
her for our beloved prince’s safety. There 
remains now but a choice between captivity 
and the capture of our vessel, or her de¬ 
struction by our own hands, and our safety 
on French soil. I shall, therefore, with 
your consent, give orders to steer straight 
for the land.” 

The officers were all of the earl’s mind. 


and the next moment the gallant ship, al¬ 
ready greatly crippled by the Leviathan’s 
heavy targeting, squared her yards and drove 
straight for the beach, which extended out 
in front of the town of Cherbourg. The 
earl would gladly have landed her near Fes- 
champs, but a reef running out in front of 
that place would have caught the ship half a 
mile before she could reach the main land, 
while at Cherbourg they could run directly 
under the walls of the fort. 

The Leviathan no sooner found the ship 
was making for the land, than she came into 
the wind, and gave her one and then another 
broadside. But through the storm of iron 
the brave ship held her way, though her 
spars were splintered, her rigging cut, her 
timbers wounded, and her scuppers running 
blood from her slaughtered crew. Onward 
she held her course, till at length she had 
only her foremast and single foresail remain¬ 
ing. Yet with this squared to the wind, she 
drove forward, staggering and helpless, 
while the shores of Cherbourg were throng¬ 
ed with citizens, who, by their shouts, en¬ 
couraged those on board. The Leviathan 
came toabouta mile from the town for want of 
sufficient depth of water, and lowering a fleet 
of boats sent them in after the ship, which 
could scarcely creep along for her wounds. 
Butatlengthshestruckthe shore,and a score 
of boats from the land came off to land the 
crew. They were soon filled, but Ked Hand 
remained last with a dozen of his men. 

“ We will give them a parting salute,” he 
said, quietly. 

The guns on the larboard battery had been 
previously shotted, and as the ship in 
grounding had swung beam on the land, her 
battery bore directly on the flotilla of boats. 
The latter were pulling in with a persever¬ 
ance and boldness that showed their deter¬ 
mination to take the ship, though she was in 
a friendly port; but in those days the privi¬ 
leges of neutrality were not so sacredly re¬ 
garded by nautical men as they are at the 
present day. 

When the boats of the Parliament ship 
had got within half a mile. Bed Hand gave 
the signal by touching off the after gun with 
his own hand. The others were discharged 
in rapid succession, and the earl, amid the 
smoke, after setting fire to his ship, left her 
to her fate. 

The effect of the broadside upon the ad¬ 
vancing boats was prodigious; so that it 
was said that Ked Hand had slain more men 
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in the last hour of his command on the 
channel, than in all his fourteen years’ cruis- 
ings. Out of nine boats, but three reached 
the Leviathan, the others having been de¬ 
stroyed bv the final fire of the Koyal Charles. 

The earl stood upon the shore and wit¬ 
nessed with a sad heart the confiagration of 
his fine ship, as in the dusk of evening she 
shot up tongues of lurid fiame to the sky, 
illuminating town and port, harbor and 
shore, sea and clouds with a brilliant flame, 
and night closed over a scene of appalling 
interest and excitement. 

CHAPTER XX. 

THE PKINCE’S STAR IH THE ASCENDANT. 

The earl and his officers were hospitably 
entertained that night by the citizens of 
Cherbourg, who, when they learned that 
Prince Charles had safely landed in France, 
illuminated their city with joy; for the 
French of all classes had a great horror of 
Cromwell, and although they knew little of 
Prince Charles, the fact that he was the 
legitimate heir to the British throne was 
enough to bind him to the sympathy of the 
loyal, and, in that day, king-loving people. 

The next day the earl, whose renown 
made him no ineonsiderable mark of curi¬ 
osity, quitted Cherbourg for St. Lo, where 
his daughter, the fair Lady Jane, was placed 
for security and education. He was accom¬ 
panied by several of his officers, who from 
thence were to accompany him to Paris, 
where they hoped to meet the prince, of 
whose safe landing at Feschamps the earl 
had beard through Edward, who had joined 
him at Cherbourg. 

“ And what became of my brave friend 
Guilford ? ” asked the earl. 

He accompanied the prince, by his re¬ 
quest, to Paris. I saw them depart, with 
the youth, and Robin, mounted on horses 
furnished by the mayor of Feschamps. 
Lords Algernon and Catesby also accompa¬ 
nied his majesty; and they hoped to reach 
Paris in eighteen hours.” 

At St. Lo the earl received bis daughter, 
who joined the cavalcade, and riding more 
especially under the care of the youthful 
secretary, she was escorted to the metropolis. 

The subsequent events connected with the 
arrival of the prince in France, and his re¬ 
tiring and establishing a court in Holland of 
the nobles who bad followed him, are such 


common matters of history that we need not 
dwell on them in our story, but carry our 
narrative forward to the period when the 
sun of his fortunes once more rose above the 
horizon and lighted him to the throne of his- 
ancestors. 

Cromwell, after an unparalleled usurpation 
of nine years, at length died, contrary to the- 
expectation of bis enemies, peacefully upon 
his bed, and naming his son Richard as his- 
successor. But this person possessed none 
of the ambition, or statesmanlike talents, or 
war-like spirit of his father; and after a 
brief exercise of the power bequeathed to- 
him, resigned it into the hands of Parlia¬ 
ment. England was now without a head;-, 
and all hearts were turned to the youthful 
Prince Charles, who still remained in Hol¬ 
land, where he surrounded himself by a 
brilliant court. To him a messenger was 
despatched by the Parliament, offering to- 
reinstate him on the throne of the realm, on 
certain conditions. 

The prince, when the Parliament’s courier- 
was announced, was dining at a table at 
which were seated a score of his nobles, 
among whom were Lord Algernon, the 
Scottish lord, Ca'tesby, and last, not least,. 
Arthur of the Red Hand, Earl of Villiers. 

When the prince received the packet fronn 
the hand of Lord Rudolph, who was the 
messenger, his brow darkened as he perused 
it, the expression of his face being all the 
while closely watched by his friends, who- 
forgot the banquet in their anxiety to learn 
the news from England. But when he came 
to the close of it, a smile curled his lip. 

“News from London, my lordsi You- 
will excuse me while I withdraw to give a 
response. My lord,” he added, addressing the 
Earl of Villiers, “ you will please retire to- 
my cabinet with me.” 

He also named four other noblemen, and 
then rising, he took bis leave and departed- 
from the banquet-room. Upon reaching his 
cabinet he closed the door, but first gave 
orders to have Lord Rudolph Vane, the 
courier, hospitably entertained with all¬ 
honor. 

“ See to it, Guilford,” he- said, turning to- 
our hero, who had left the table with him at 
his command, and now followed into the 
cabinet. 

“ Your majesty could perhaps hardly ap¬ 
point a less acceptable host to Lord Ru¬ 
dolph,” answered Guilford, with a slight, 
color of embarrassment. 
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“ True, true—I had forgotten. My 
Lord Granville,” added the prince, “ I pray 
you take care of Lord Vane’s comfort. We 
most not treat discourteously our Parlia¬ 
ment’s messenger.” 

“ I obey your majesty,” answered the 
nobleman, retiring. 

“ Now, my lords,” said the king, “ hear 
our words. The brave and loyal General 
Monk, who seems to be standing just now 
in Cromwell’s shoes in England, writes me, 
that now Bichard, the son, has resigned his 
power, he is ready to offer me my father’s 
throne, provided that I will submit to and 
put my signature to certain conditions—the 
Tery conditions which will make me recreant 
to my royal father’s memory, and be, as it 
were, an endorser of the justice of his mur¬ 
der. By the soul of the Confessor, I will 
bind myself to no conditions to regain that 
which is lawfully mine! My lords, I will 
nevertheless advise with you.” 

“ May it please your majesty to read to us 
such passages of General Monk’s letter as 
may enable us to advise your majesty ? ” 

“ Listen:— 

‘ Your majesty’s restoration is the wish 
of my breast. That achieved, I am prepared 
to lay down all power and retire to private 
life. I am at the bead of an army of ten 
thousand men. I am encamped near Lon¬ 
don. I have power to wield the Parliament 
at my will. As yet they do not suspect my 
intentions, which alone I now reveal to your 
majesty. If your majesty will consent to 
the conditions herewith enclosed, I can 
safely invite your majesty to London, and 
ensure you a public reception that will sur¬ 
pass any public entry of a monarch since the 
days of the Conqueror. These conditions I 
know the Parliament will insist on, and 
therefore I would get them from your hand 
in order that when 1 propose your restora- 
tiop to this body, I may be able on the spot 
to shut their mouths to all objections. I 
despatch my friend Lord Vane as the special 
bearer of this missive. Do not delay a re¬ 
ply, I entreat your majesty; and I pray do 
not refuse to comply with conditions, with¬ 
out which I fear the restoration can never 
be effected. The hearts of the people are 
with your majesty.” 

“ Now, my lords, here are the conditions.” 

The prince then read from a paper en¬ 
closed in the letter the conditions, which 
history has made familiar to every reader. 

^‘You perceive, my friends,” he said. 


when he had concluded, “ what chains they 
would shackle us with.” 

“ Nay, your majesty,” said the earl, “ but 
rather with what rivets they would strength¬ 
en your throne.” 

“ Ha, do you think that way, my lord ? ” 

“ I do, your majesty. The people no 
doubt would receive you without condition; 
but the Parliament must be humored.” 

“ I will truckle to none of them! ” 

“ Nay, your majesty, but something must 
be yielded on account of the disjointed state 
of the times and the imperfections of men’s 
loyalty.” 

“ Well, you no doubt counsel wisely. 
Guilford! ” 

“ Your majesty,” answered the young 
fisherman, who stood near an escritoire, a 
little in the rear of the king. He was 
dressed in a handsome suit of plnm-colored 
velvet, richly embroidered, a silken vest and 
laced doublet, and his hair flowed long and 
waving upon his shapely shoulders. In the 
interval of two or three years since we last 
parted with him, a change has been made, 
not only in bis appearance, but in his posi¬ 
tion. The prince had become personally at¬ 
tached to him from the day he had assisted 
in effecting his escape from England, and 
gave bim a position near his own person, as 
his private secretary, a situation of responsi¬ 
bility, which Guilford’s talents and address 
—thanks to his mother’s good education— 
enabled bim to fill with credit and honor. 
At length he became so useful to the prince 
that the latter could hardly bear his absence; 
and he always consulted him on all matters 
before bringing them before his nobles; and 
after any council, at which Guilford was 
ever present as secretary, he would talk over 
with him the debates, and search his opin¬ 
ions upon what had been discussed. By 
this means our hero not only made himself 
signally useful to the prince, but as he al¬ 
ways had his ear, he held an influence in 
the eyes of the nobles which gave him a 
consideration that even rank would not have 
gained him. If any lord had any suit to 
prefer, any scheme to forward, Guilford was 
first made a confidant, with the request that 
he would bespeak the prince in favor of the 
applicant. The agreeable person, the en¬ 
gaging and unaffected manners, and the ele¬ 
gant address of the young attendant of the 
prince made him a universal favorite; and 
even envy was silenced, when it was re¬ 
membered that the young secretary was only 
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receiving in this favor of his prince his just 
reward in having brought him from England 
to France and saved him from his foes. 

Kohin, who had no talents for a court, and 
who had no high aspirations, after remain¬ 
ing a few months in Paris, and hearing that 
the smuggler who had seen him in the smack 
had been shot, returned to Brighthelmstone, 
where he made the heart of the widow glad 
by tbe intelligence he brought of Guilford’s 
prosperity and favor with the prince. Soon 
afterwards he married the pretty Anne, and 
taking up his abode in the cottage, pursued 
the same occupation as formerly, and some¬ 
times even going in his fishing trips quite to 
the coast of France, to convey and receive 
letters that passed between’ the prince and 
bis friends in England. There were letters, 
also, which were not strictly of a political 
nature, of which he was the bearer, inas¬ 
much as they were handed him by the Lady 
Catharine, and addressed to “The. Et. 
"Worshipful Guilford Graham, Secretary to 
His Majesty Prince Charles.” 

“Guilford,” now said the prince, after 
having got the mind of his nobles, “ sit thee 
down and write to the gallant General Monk 
these words:— 

“ ‘ We, Charles Eex, having received your 
fair letter, give you thanks from our heart 
for the loyal spirit which hath prompted 
thee to make the offer of your aid to restore 
us to our throne. But inasmuch as our sub¬ 
scription to the terms you lay down, which are 
the same in defence;whereof our augustfather 
lost his head, we cannot subscribe to them 
in full, but will arrange these conditions 
when we come into England, to the sat¬ 
isfaction of our Parliament. We pledge 
ourselves, however, and here witness our 
hand, that we will do nothing contrary to 
the constitution of our realm. If this pledge 
be satisfactory, we will, on hearing from 
you to this effect, let nothing delay our re¬ 
turn to England. 

(Signed in presence of our council of lords.) 

CnAiiLEs E.’ ” 

“Well, my lords, will that suit you?” 
asked the king, looking round upon each 
face, and finally resting his dark eyes full 
upon the face of Earl "Villiers of the Eed 
Hand. 

“ It is as much as becomes your majesty 
to say,” auswered the lords. 

“ Then it shall go! Seal and direct it to 


General Monk, Guilford. Now, gentlemen, 
we will return to the banquet-room.” 

The king’s cheerful countenance as he re¬ 
entered the hall, gave all hearts hope; and 
then he said, to cheer them, “It is good 
news, my friends; the star of our future be¬ 
gins to brighten. Within three weeks, if 
nothing happens, I hope we shall see merry 
England once more.” 

"Upon hearing this the whole company of 
noble exiles started to their feet and made 
the hall ring with three loud British huzzas. 

The banquet was once more about to be 
resumed, when Lord Eudolph, who was in¬ 
vited by the king to be seated on his right, 
seeing the Earl "V'illiers seated next to him, 
rose and drew back, clapping his left hand 
upon his sword hilt. 

“ What, so! How is this ? ” demanded 
the king. 

“ I have a feud of blood with the Earl 
"V’illiers, aud cannot sit by him,” answered 
Lord Eudolph, with a fierce countenance. 
“ Your majesty will excuse me. I will at 
my hotel await your answer to General 
Monk.” 

With these words he quickly strode out of 
the hall. 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

LOUD BTrDOI.PH’S DASTARDLY ACT. 

The abrupt departure of the fiery noble 
caused a momentary excitement. The prince 
looked displeased. The earl smiled haugh¬ 
tily, and young Edward Percy, recently be¬ 
come Earl Percy, stole out after the noble. 
But he had no sooner reached the vestibule, 
than he saw Lord Eudolph draw his sword, 
and with the fiat of it strike Guilford, who at 
the moment was walking across the corridor. 
Our hero had remained a few moments in 
the cabinet to seal and address the letter to 
General Monk, and when he was returning 
to the hall, he met Lord Eudolph face to 
face. The latter, the way being narrowed 
by two columns, on recognizing him cried:— 

“ Stand aside, dog! ” 

Guilford’s sword was in his hand, but rec¬ 
ollecting that he was the brother of Lady 
Kate, he suppressed his rising resentment, 
and was passing him, when, as we have 
said. Lord Eudolph struck him in the face. 

“ Now, by tbe rood,” said young Edward 
Percy, as he beheld the blow, “ if Guilford 
stand this, he hath caitiff’s blood in him in¬ 
deed.” 
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Guilford, however, kept his sword point 
down, and would have gone by him, when 
Eudolph spat upon him, accompan} ing the 
act with an epithet of derision. 

The forbearance of our hero was now at 
an end. He forgot Lady Kate’s brother in 
his own insulter. Throwing himself upon 
him, he took his sword from him and broke 
it upon the pavement, and then, with the 
eye of a lion, he glanced npon him with con¬ 
tempt, and was going into the hall, when 
the prince and several nobles rushed forth, 
having heard the scuffle. 

“ What means this ? What is this draw¬ 
ing swords in our very presence ? The per¬ 
son of an ambassador is sacred. Guilford, 
you are under arrest.” 

“ Your majesty,” said the young Earl 
Percy, “ Guilford is not to blame. Lord 
Rudolph insulted him, and he bore it; he 
then struck him, and yet he bore it; he then 
spat upon him, and your secretary took his 
sword from him, and broke it under his feet, 
as you see there.” 

“ Then it is Lord Rudolph Vane that hath 
done this discourtesy,” said the prince, red¬ 
dening with anger. “ My lord, I supposed 
thou hast come hither to us as a messenger 
of peace, not a maker of brawls.” 

“ I shall not give account of my conduct 
to one who has neither the right nor the 
power to exact it,” answered Lord Rudolph, 
haughtily. 

“ This to the prince’s facel ” exclaimed 
Earl Percy, with a flashing eye. 

“Kay, Edward. We can forgive this 
rudeness.” 

“ I would punish it, your majesty, but 
that he hath but one hand, and it would not 
be taking him on fair terms,” answered 
Edward. 

Lord Rudolph had kept his right arm 
wrapped in his cloak, a custom which he had 
followed ever since his recovery from his 
Tvounded wrist. He now thundered back, 
forgetting that Red Hand was present:— 

“ Thou liest! ” 

“ Whatl But we will make thee show 
thyself a liar! ” retorted Edward; and sud¬ 
denly tearing open his cloak, he exposed the 
handless wrist. There was a shout of sur¬ 
prise from all around; and Lord Rudolph, 
with his left hand, caught Edward’s sword 
and made a thrust so deadly at the young 
earl, that he would have run him through 
the body, but for the interposition of Guil¬ 
ford, who received the point of the blade in 


his sleeve, at the imminent risk of having 
his arm pierced by it. 

“This must be stopped, by our head! ” 
cried Prince Charles. “ Arrest Lord Ru¬ 
dolph!” 

But before he could be obeyed, the savage 
young noble bounded from the corridor, and 
leaping into his saddle, spurred away at full 
speed, followed by the cries of derision and 
scorn of the assembled nobles. 

“ Kow, by our halidom, my friends,” cried . 
the prince, “ this unfortunate matter, if re¬ 
ported with distorted tongue in England, 
will do us a mischief and mar our fortune. 
He must not be suffered to embark and bear 
his own tale until I have forwarded my mes¬ 
sage with the despatches. After my letter 
reaches our general’s hands. Lord Vane can 
do no mischief, whatsoever he may say. 
Guilford! ” 

“ Your majesty ? ” 

“ Prepare to proceed at once to London.” 

“ I am ready, your majesty.” 

“ Then leave at once. You will find pas¬ 
sage easy across the channel with the help 
of gold. Here is my purse. You have the 
packet. Go, and heaven speed thee, and 
bring thee safely back to us with good tid¬ 
ings. My Lord Villiers, please you see that 
this hot-brained Lord Vane does not take 
boat till Guilford hath been full twenty-four 
hours in his advance.” 

“ I will see to it, your majesty,” answered 
the earl, who at once quitted the prince’s 
presence. 

In another hour, Guilford was on his way 
to the seaside, mounted on a fleet steed, the 
letters of which he was the bearer being tied 
about him beneath his belt, which also held 
his well-filled purse of gold. He had to ride 
seven leagues before reaching the sea. He 
knew that he had already the start of Lord 
Rudolph, who, still expecting to take back 
the prince’s answer, had ridden to his hotel. 
Here he soon learned, by a visit from one of 
the prince’s pages, that another bearer had 
been selected by the prince. Ko sooner had 
he been made acquainted with the fact, than 
he called for his horse and servants, and was 
preparing to depart for the coast, when Earl 
Villiers met him at the door, and said, 
sternly:— 

“ My lord, I am commanded by my prince 
to detain your lordship for twent 3 '-four 
hours.” 

“ What! am 1 a prisoner ? ” demanded 
Lord Vane, fiercely, and turning pale. 
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“ That may be as you construe it. Tou 
are not to leave the town nntil twenty-four 
hours have passed.” 

“ This is unbearable! and you, of all men, 
my jailerl ” 

“ I see thou Invest me not. But one can¬ 
not choose his friends or enemies in this 
world, my lord. In such cases we must be 
patient.” 

Lord Vane looked at the earl as if he could 
annihilate him, and then returning to his 
apartments paced his floor in suppressed rage. 

In the meanwhile Guilford spurred for¬ 
ward, and about midnight, by tbe light of a 
bright moon, he came in sight of the shining 
waters of the sea. His road terminated at a 
small hamlet composed of a few Dutch 
houses. Hot a vessel was to be seen in this 
harbor save the hrigantlne in which Lord 
Kudolph had come over, and which lay off 
waiting his return. This he was bound to 
avoid, lest he should be too closely ques¬ 
tioned, and after riding along the coast four 
miles, he saw a lonely hut, and at a little 
pier near it, a fishing lugger. This he suc¬ 
ceeded in hiring of the old man, and soon 
embarked to cross to England. The wind 
was light, but fair, and on the fourth day he 
landed near the mouth of the Thames, and 
detaining the boat for his return, he hired a 
horse and rode on to London. He reached 
the metropolis just as the sun was rising on 
the morning of the fifth day since leaving 
the presence of his prince. Putting up at 
an inn near the Parliament house, he in¬ 
quired for direction to General Monk. 

“ What, wilt thou list with him ? ” asked 
mine host. “ It is said he pays well, though 
his army hath a beggarly look, and not a 
good wife can keep an egg or a bit of poul¬ 
try within a circuit of ten miles about his 
camp. If thou wouldst join him, thou wilt 
find his headquarters at Smithfield; but if 
thou wilt wait au hour thou will see him go 
by here to his house, near the St. James’s 
Palace, where he does business with the 
Parliament.” 

“ The Parliament are governed pretty 
much by the general’s opinions, are they 
not?” asked Guilford. 

“ Ho, sir cavalier, for they don’t know ex¬ 
actly what they are. The old fellow is se¬ 
cret as a mason; but at heart, we believe he 
is for our Charley over the water, and would 
be glad to see the restoration.” 

“ And the people at large—do they wish 
for the prince ? ” 


“ Do they ? They would darken the very 
skies with their caps in the air, if he should 
come into London, to-day. Ah, he is a 
brave prince, and we all love him. We dare 
to say so now Cromwell’s day is gone; but 
once it was as much as an honest man’s 
head was worth to speak about him.” 

While Guilford was talking with the com¬ 
municative and loyal host, there was heard 
up the street a shouting of men, and then 
the clangor of a bugle, and a moment after¬ 
wards the cry on all sides:— 

“ Monkl Monkl Here comes the general!” 
Guilford’s blood bounded. He was more 
interested than all others in his coming, and 
and as he rode past, accompanied by half a 
dozen field officers and an orderly or two, 
with a body guard of eighty horses bringing 
up tbe rear, he could not but regard with 
deep interest the man who held tbe reins of 
the power of England, not for himself, but 
for the prince, his master. 

Without delay he followed the troop of 
horses, and at length reached a stately man¬ 
sion, before which be saw General Monk 
alight and enter. He was about to pass for¬ 
ward to ascend the steps, when he was put 
back by a dragoon, who said:— 

“ Hot so fast, sir cavalier. Ho one enters 
here without an order—no they don’t.” 

Guilford looked hard in the man’s face, 
for he thought he recognized the voice. But 
a huge red beard and a fiery moustache de¬ 
feated at first his scrutiny. But the man 
himself aided him in the matter, for, after 
regarding Guilford attentively, he said, in a 
gratified manner:— 

“ Is not this Master Guilford Graham? ” 
“ Thou sayest truly,” answered Guilford; 
“ but if thou knowest me, do not speak it 
out so loudly.” 

“ Aud dost thou not know me ? I dare 
say I look too warlike for yon to see through 
me. I am Digby—^your old friend Digby.” 

“ Toby Digby! Verily, you are no longer 
like yourself. Thou a dragoon ? ” 

“ Marry come up! What would you have 
a man do ? I got my head broke so often by 
Cromwell’s troopers, that I learned the 
knack o’ head-breaking myself. So, what 
with fighting, I got my blood up, and when 
Monk’s sergeants came down to our town 
’listing, I was one o’ the first to enlist. It’s 
a brave life, so long as we don’t have any 
fighting. But, bless us, they say you are 
with Prince Charles, over the sea, and that 
he has made a lord of you! ” 
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‘‘ The prince can hardly make lords where 
he is, honest Dighy. I am glad to see thee 
such a changed man, and doing so well.” 

“ What art thon doing in England, Master 
Guilford ? ” 

“ I would see General Monk. Can yon 
let me pass for old companion’s sake ? ” 

“ Marry, that will I. Go in; and when 
thou hast done thine errand, wait till 1 am 
off guard, and we’ll have a rare gossip o’ 
bygones.” 

With these words the trooper drew aside 
and let Guilford pass. Going by several of¬ 
ficers who stood in the hall, he came to an 
orderly, who stood near an inner door, and 
said that he desired to have a word of im¬ 
portance with the general. 

“ Tour name?” 

“ It is of no consequence. Say I have 
letters to him from France.” 

Upon hearing this, there was a murmur in 
the hall of surprise and expectation from the 
military men and others in waiting, and 
Guilford was scrutinized with curiosity. 

“ A messenger from France! a courier 
from the prince 1 ” went buzzing from lip to 
lip. 

“ His excellency desires to see you,” said 
the orderly, reappearing after a moment’s 
absence. 

Guilford, all travel-worn as he was, entered 
the apartment of the commander-in-chief of 
the army. The general bent his eyes upon 
him as he came towards him, and then said, 
courteously, yet with animation:— 

“ Did I understand my orderly aright ? 
Do you bring letters from Prance ? ” 

“ Yes, your excellency, from the prince.” 

“ From his majesty! ” exclaimed the gen¬ 
eral, with a look of pleasure. “ But how is 
this ? Where is Lord Budolph Vane ? ” 

“ He arrived, and placed your letters in 
the prince’s hands; but when the reply 
which I now hear was ready, he got into an 
altercation with some of the nobles and 
others, and gave some offence to the prince, 
who intrusted the letters to me, who holds the 
place of his private secretary.” 

“ You are then Sir Guilford Graham?” 

“ At your excellency’s service,” answered 
our hero, as he placed the packet, which he 
had by this time unbuckled from his girdle, 
in the general’s hands. 

“ I am glad to see yon and to know you. 
I have heard how the prince owes his escape 
from England to your undaunted courage 
nnd constant devotion.” 


Thus speaking, the general broke the seal 
of the letter and read it. Guilford, who had 
been at Paris knighted by the prince, in 
token of his gratitude, and who also, at the 
same time, had received from the French 
king the order of a chevalier, now marked 
closely each change in the expression of 
General Monk’s countenance. Having pen¬ 
ned the letter himself, he knew evety line of 
it, and could clearly distinguish what the 
sentences were at which he frowned, and 
those which seemed to give him pleasure. 
At length he turned towards the secretary, 
and, with a mixed expression of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and pleasure, he said;— 

“ Sir Guilford, do you know the contents 
of this letter ? ” 

“ I do, your excellency.” 

“ I am sorry the prince refuses to sign the 
conditions, but it cannot be helped. We 
must do as well as we can with what he says. 
It may satisfy the Parliament. But how left 
you the prince ? ” 

“In good health, your excellency.” 

“ And the Earl Yilliers—Was he well ? and 
the Barons Algernon and Catesby, and also 
my Lord of Percy ? ” 

“ I left them all well, your excellency.” 

“ I hope soon to see them with their royal 
master all in England. What day did yon 
leave the prince ? ” 

“ This is the fifth, your excellency.” 

“ You have made despatch. The Parlia¬ 
ment is now in session. I am going thither. 
You must accompany me. Sir Guilford. I 
will make known to them that the prince has 
sent a messenger to them.” 

“ Yes, your excellency. There are dupli¬ 
cates of the letter you have, one addressed 
to yourself, and the other inscribed, as you 
perceive, to the Parliament.” 

Here Guilford showed him a letter which 
the prince had given him in case it should be 
called for. 

“ This is very good. The seal remains 
unbroken, and it is addressed to the Parlia¬ 
ment. I will take you with me at once to 
the hall. Your presence will do a great 
deal, as a courier from the king.” • 

The general then left the apartment, and, 
passing through the saloon where his staff 
were, called, “ To horse! ” 

All was now excitement and motion. 
Every gentleman hastened to his saddle; 
Dighy, who resolved not to lose the opportu¬ 
nity of having a gossip of bygone times with 
bis former acquaintance, had kept a sharp 
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eye on the door for some time. But when 
he saw him reappear walking side hy side 
with General ilonk, and heard the general 
order a horse to be brought to Guilford, and 
saw the deference and honor which the com¬ 
mander of the army paid to him, his amaze¬ 
ment was so great as nearly to stupefy him. 

“ What aileth thee, man ? ” called one of 
his comrades to him. “ Are thine eyes go¬ 
ing to quit thy head ? Fall in with thy horse 
into the rank. Dost not hear that we are 
ordered to fall in and trot ? ” 

Digby mechanicaliy obeyed the order. 
But he shook his head, and, with a downcast 
look, he said to himself:— 

“ My gossip is all up. Master Guilford 
has become a great man. I heard he was a 
lord, and it must he true.” 

At the door of the House of Commons, 
General Monk alighted and entered the hall, 
lea-ving Guilford in the vestibule. When 
Monk found that the Commons had still 
come to no decision, and seeing that all 
hearts were for the prince, though not a lip 
dare utter his name, he stood up and said:— 
“ Gentlemen, the time is come when Eng¬ 
land should have rest. No plan of govern¬ 
ment has been proposed. I will propose 
none; but I have just placed in the hands of 
your president of the council a slip of paper, 
on which I have hastily written a line with 
a pencil. You will please read it aloud, my 
Lord Annesley.” 

Every eye was fixed upon the president. 
All hearts throbbed with anxious expecta¬ 
tion. Some thought it would give them the 
information that the prince was privately in 
London; others that General Monk himself 
had taken this method to make known his 
own intentions of assuming the protectorate. 
The president, however, soon removed all 
speculations by reading as follows:— 

“ General Monk desires to make known to 
the house of Commons that a messenger 
from the prince arrived in London this 
morning ”- 

Here there was such a sensation and dem¬ 
onstrations of satisfaction so loud that the 
president could not proceed. At length, 
order and silence being in some degree re¬ 
stored, he resumed:— 

“The messenger is the private secretary 
of his majesty. Sir Guilford Graham, and is 
now at the door of the house, waiting to de¬ 
liver a letter of which he is bearer to the 
Commons.” 

Upon hearing this, there arose one univer¬ 


sal shout from the members of the Houser 
and cries of “ Admit him! Admit him! ” 
were heard vociferously. 

As Guilford entered, bareheaded, and 
walked up the aisle, eseorted by General 
Monk, nothing could exceed the delight and 
enthusiasm with which he was received. 
The members, says history, “ for a moment 
forgot the dignity of their situation, and 
indulged for several minutes in loud accla¬ 
mations of applause.” 

Modestly, yet firmly, the youthful baronet,. 
Sir Guilford, walked up to the bead of the 
hall and placed the letter in the hands of the 
president. The hall was silent as the tomb- 
while the letter was read. When it was 
concluded, or rather while he was reading 
the final sentence, all at once the house 
burst into one universal assent of the king’s 
proposals, and immediately a vote was taken 
that the letter should be published. A vote 
of thanks was also passed to Sir Guilford; and 
as all had heard of him as having been the 
person who had taken the prince to France, 
there was a twofold motive for their crowd¬ 
ing around him and overwhelming him with 
congratulations. He was taken home to 
dine with General Monk and a large parly of 
lords and gentlemen, and bore all bis honors 
with a grace and modesty that won all 
hearts. The same evening, he left London 
with the answer of the Commons and an in¬ 
vitation to the king to return and ascend the 
throne. The bearer of such joyful news, he 
could not obey the impulses of his love to 
turn aside to visit Castle Vane, and he has¬ 
tened, as fast as spur and wind could carry 
him, to rejoin his prince, and lay at his feet 
the triumphant results of his mission. Upon 
landing from the fishing-lugger, which had 
taken him safely hack to Holland, our hero 
delayed only to reward the owner of the 
boat, and then, mounting his horse, which 
had been kept there waiting for him, he took 
the road to the town where the prince held 
his little court. He had not ridden, how¬ 
ever, but a league and a half, when a wom¬ 
an called to him from a wretched house on 
the roadside, and asked him to come in for 
one moment and see a man who was dying. 

Prompt to obey the impulses of humanit}',. 
Guilford dismounted at the low door, and 
crossed the threshold. By the light which 
came in from a small square window above a 
miserable truckle-bed, he saw, to his amaze¬ 
ment, Lord Rudolph lying, and in the last 
extremity of life. Upon seeing him thus 
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prostrate, all resentment fled from Sir Gnil- 
ford’s bosom, and he spoke to him in the 
kindest manner, and asked what he could do 
for his repose of mind; for he remembered 
Lady Kate, and that this was her brother. 
No sooner did Lord Vane hear Guilford’s 
voice, than he opened his eyes and fixed 
them glaringly upon him. 

“ What art thou come for? Thou, of all 
men! ” he said, grasping. “Bring the Bed 
Hand, and then I shall be well attended.” 

“ My lord, I am thy friend. Can I serve 
thee ? ” 

“ Who art thou ? ” 

“ Guilford Graham.” 

“ Yes. A knavel Thou wouldst rob me 
of my sisterl Thou hast bewitched her,— 
thou and thy mother!—given her love-po¬ 
tions! Avaunt I I despise thee! I spue at 
thee! ” 

“ I am sorry, my lord, to see yon lying 
here in this condition. How has it oc¬ 
curred ? ” 

But the nobleman had exhausted his 
strength in his last eCorts to speak, and lay 
panting and glaring fiercely at him. 

“ His servant robbed and shot him near 
by,” said the woman. “ We found him 
bleeding and insensible nine days ago, and 
brought him in, where he has grown worse 
ever since, and raves and curses fearfully.” 

“Yes; I have cursed thee and Lord Vil- 
lieis. See! One has robbed me of my 
hand,” and here he held up the inflamed 
stump of his wrist, and shook it at Guilford, 
“ and the other has robbed me of my sis¬ 
ter! ” 

“ My lord, you should cease to think of 
worldly matters,” said Guilford, kindly. 
“ Turn your thoughts heavenward, for me- 
thinks that thou hast not many minutes to 
live.” 

“ And these I will spend in cursing thee, 
and telling thee how I hate thee. Thou a 
baronet! Thou a prince’s confidant! Thou 
take my place as courier to the Parliament! 
I spit at thee! Go and tell Bed Hand the 
robber that I spent my last breath in cursing 
him and thee! ” 

“ My lord, I implore—I entreat, for thy 
sister’s sake, make thy peace with heav¬ 
en”— 

But Guilford paused and said no more. 
The fallen jaw—the set eyes—the motionless 
face—all told him that death had claimed his 
soul. 

Beflecting upon the wonderful train of 


circumstances that had brought him to be 
present at the death-bed of Lord Budolph, 
Guilford gave directions to the woman about 
the care of the body, and, remounting his 
horse, galloped on to the next village. Here 
he laid the matter before the mayor, and 
left him gold to have the body properly pre¬ 
pared to send to England. Having per¬ 
formed this duty, which both love for Lady 
Kate and humanity prompted, he hastened 
forward on his important mission. 

Upon reaching the palace of the prince, 
his majesty was pacing up and down the 
corridor with Earl Villiers, in conversation, 
while several noblemen were lounging near 
in groups. Ho sooner was the rapid rider 
recognized to be Sir Guilford Graham, than 
his name was repeated by twenty voices; 
and Charles, stopping in his walk, waited to 
receive him, with his hand extended in wel¬ 
come. Passing by the eager nobles. Sir 
Guilford reached the king, and, dropping on 
one knee, kissed his hand, and then placed 
in it the letter of the Commons. The king^ 
tore the seal, and first read half through it to- 
himself, when, seeing that it was all good 
news, he read it aloud:— 

“ ‘ Therefore we, the Commons of Eng¬ 
land, do accede to your majesty’s proposi¬ 
tions with joy, and do invite your majesty 
to return to England and ascend the throne 
of your fathers, and we will ever be your 
majesty’s loyal and faithful subjects, and 
ever pray for the health and life of yonr 
majesty as in duty bound.’ ” 

“ First let me embrace thee, my trusty 
friend and welcome bearer of such good tid¬ 
ings! ” cried the king, with tears in his eyes, 
clasping Guilford to his heart before all his 
nobles, while they rent the air with acclama¬ 
tions of joy such as the Dutch palace and the 
honest Dutch people had never witnessed 
before. The earl also embraced Guilford, 
and so did Edward, Earl of Percy. That 
day and night were passed in the most pleas¬ 
urable enjoyment, and in the reception by 
the king of the congratulations of the 
authorities of the town. 

In a few days afterwards. King Charles 
and full two hundred lords and gentlemen 
left the town for the coast in an imposing 
cavalcade. Here a ship-of-war—the very 
Leviathan which had been so near capturing 
him, but which had now changed masters— 
was waiting to receive him, by order of the 
Commons, and bear him to the shores of 
England. 
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^‘On the 29th of May, 1660, Charles en¬ 
tered London,” say the history of that 
event, “ on his birthday. An innumerable 
eonconrse of people lined the way wherever 
he passed, and rent the air with acclamations. 
The very sky was darkened with the caps of 
the people, and rent with their shonts of 
welcome. They had been so long distracted 
by factions and tyrannies, they rejoiced with 
unusual enthusiasm to see the king once 
more seated in security upon his throne.” 

CHAPTER XXII. 
lOKD VAITE AND LADY CATHAEUTE AT 
COTTKT. 

The inhabitants of the little fishing port 
of Brighthelmstone were one morning 
thrown into no little excitement by the ar¬ 
rival of a brigantine in the port, the sails of 
which were shrouded in black, and the flag 
wreathed with crape, while festoons of it 
hnng from mast to mast. At length a boat 
landed, and from the sailors, after the oflicer 
had proceeded to Castle Vane, the good 
folks learned that it contained the body of 
Lord Rudolph who had been murdered in 
Holland, and for whose body the marquis, 
his father, bad sent. 

A procession of boats escorted it to the 
landing below the castle, where it was re¬ 
ceived by the father of the young nobleman. 
The same evening, it was placed in the fam¬ 
ily vault, and the ensuing morning the 
brigantine, firing a requiem of minute-guns, 
slowly departed seaward. 

“This attention to the obsequies of my 
misguided son, I learn by a note from Earl 
Villiers,” said the marquis to his daughter 
as they sat together in his cabinet talking of 
the dead, “ we owe to a Sir Guilford Gra¬ 
ham, the king’s private secretary. Hast 
thou ever heard of this knight, my child, and 
knowest thou why he took this pains to hon¬ 
or my son ? ” 

Lady Catharine’s heart beat rapidly. She 
colored, and was about to make some con¬ 
fused reply, when he further added:— 

“ The Earl Villiers further saj's in his note 
that the king will hold a grand levee at the 
palace on the first. Wednesday of next 
■month, and that he desires that I should be 

present, and accompanied by thee, but ”- 

“ But what, dear father ? ” 

“ It becomes us to mourn for Lord Eu- 
■dolph.” 


“ Yet we need not enter into the festiv¬ 
ities. All the friends of the king are 
hastening to London to do him homage.” 

“ True; and as Lord Rudolph was of the 
opposite side, I shall be looked to to make a 
more particular expression of attachment to 
the crown.” 

“ You will then go, dear father ? ” 

“ Tes. You may have everything ready.” 

This permission filled the bosom of Lady 
Catharine with joy. She was young, beauti¬ 
ful and gay, and desired to see something of 
the world from which she had been so long 
shut out. 

“ Besides,” said she, “ I shall see Guilford 
in London, for I learn he is in high favor 
with the king, and honored and loved by all 
men.” 

With a happy heart the charming countess 
left her father to make preparations for the 
coming visit to court. 

At length the eve of the great day of the 
king’s banquet and levee arrived. London 
was crowded with the nobility and their 
families. One spirit of satisfaction and de¬ 
light pervaded all men’s minds. 

The Marquis of Vane and his daughter 
were at the mansion of the Earl of Villiers 
as his guests. The daughter of the earl, the 
fair Lady Jane, shone with surpassing radi¬ 
ance above all other maidens save Lady 
Kate. The two became very intimate, for 
they had known each other in earlier years. 

“And you are to marry to-morrow the 
handsome Earl of Percy, fair Jenny ? ” said 
Lady Catharine to her friend, as she was 
arranging a circlet of bridal diamonds. 

“ Yes; and I am told by my father that 
you are to marry the brave Lord Astley.” 

“ Lord Astley! I never saw himi ” an¬ 
swered Lady Kate, with great positiveness. 

“ Well, that is odd. Both my dear Ed¬ 
ward and my father told me to-day that yon 
were to marry the noble Guilford, Lord 
Astley.” 

“ Guilford do you say his name is ? ” 

“ Yes; but why do you blush so? ” 

“ Did I ? ” 

“ Indeed, your face tells the truth. So we 
are to have a Lady Astley to-morrow at the 
palace, as well as Lady Percy ? ” 

“ I assure you, dear Jenny, it is a mistake. 
I do not know Lord Astley. I only was 
surprised at the coincidence of a name.” 

At this moment Red Hand, the tall and 
stately earl, came in, and smiling upon his 
daughter, he asked Lady Kate if she had 
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heard any news from court that day in par¬ 
ticular. 

“ No, my lord. I have not been out to¬ 
day.” 

“ Father,” exclaimed Lady Jane, “ did 
you not tell me that Lady Kate would prob¬ 
ably marry Lord Astley to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes, I think I did,” replied the earl, 
smiling. 

“ It is a mistake, my lord. I do not know 
his lordship.” 

“ But are you not to be married to-mor¬ 
row, fair lady ? ” asked Lord Villiers, slyly. 

“ How did you hear this, my lord ? ” she 
answered, in beautiful confusion. 

“ From Edward, who is an intimate friend 
of Guilford Graham, who told him, as a 
great secret, that it was all arranged, and 
that you were to be married to him before 
the king’s presence, in Westminster, to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ My lord, it is true; but not to this Lord 
Astley.” 

“ But suppose— No matter. I will not 
tell what I see he has kept a secret. I wish 
you joy. You will have a husband so worthy 
in Guilford Graham, fair Kate, that no no¬ 
bility can emulate bim.” 

“ Thanks, my good lord.” 

“ Ah, I know all your romantic loves. 
Guilford, to whom I owed my life once, told 
me the whole story; and a creditable one it 
was to you. But hither comes Earl Percy. 
So I will leave him to entertain yon, for I 
have to attend on the king.” 

“ My lord,” said the earl as he entered, 
“ is it true that the king has appointed you 
commander-in-chief and full admiral of the 
fleet ? ” 

“Yes, Edward; he conferred the post 
upon me yesterday, and next week I go on 
board my flag-ship at Portsmouth; for we 
are going to have war soon with Spain.” 

“ What is the name of your flag-ship ? ” 
asked Edward. 

“ The Leviathan, our old friend.” 

“ How fortunes change in this life 1 ” ejac¬ 
ulated the young earl. 

“ Do you know who I have chosen as my 
second in command ? ” asked Lord Villiers. 

“ No; it is likely the Duke of Kent.” 

“ No; Lord Astley.” 

“ What, Guilford ? I am overjoyed. Do 
you hear. Lady Kate ? How does it please 
you ? ” 

“ Is it possible, my lord, that I have mis¬ 
understood you all'this time, and that Guil¬ 


ford Graham and Lord Astley, of whom I 
hear so much, are one and the same per¬ 
son?” 

“ Yes, that is it,” answered the earl, with 
a merry laugh. “ And it is odd that you are 
the last to know that Sir Guilford was this 
morning ennobled with the title of Earl of 
Astley, and the rank of post-captain in the 
navy.” 

The joy and surprise of Lady Kate were 
expressed rather by her tears than by her 
smiles, though both struggled for the mastery 
on her happy face. She felt that her con¬ 
stancy, as well as the self-sacriflcing spirit 
of Guilford, bad been amply rewarded, and 
that, after all, she was to give her band to a 
man her equal in rank every way, and one 
of the most popular men in the kingdom, 
who had the confidence of the king, the 
friendship of the nobility, and the respect of 
the people. Well might she say, as she 
cast herself into the arms of Lady Jane:— 

“ This is the happiest day of my life! ” 

The next day the palace was the centre of 
the thoughts of thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands, of every rank and degree. The no¬ 
bility docked thither to banquet with the 
king and behold him in state elevated upon 
his throne. The masses came to see him 
pass in procession from the banquet-hall ta 
Westminster, where the bridals were to take 
place. 

At five o’clock the ceremony of the mar¬ 
riages commenced. First the handsome 
Earl of Percy led to the altar the lovely 
Lady Jane, daughter of Red Hand, Earl of 
Villiers. She was given away by her father, 
and the beauty of the happy pair made a 
lively impression of pleasure upon the vast 
assembly. 

Next advanced Guilford, Earl of Astley, 
leading by the hand the charming and con¬ 
stant Lady Catharine. At the sight of this 
pair a murmur of approbation ran through 
the cathedral. The history of Guilford was 
well known, and a thousand eyes sought to 
rest on the face of one who had risen from a 
humble fisber’s boy to be the confidant of 
his king and the peer of lords of, the realm. 
In height, in comeliness of air, in com¬ 
manding air, there was no high-born baron 
of them all who were present who surpassed 
him. 

The king himself gave away the bride, 
and at the conclusion of the benediction by 
the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury,, 
the sacredness of the place did not wholly 
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suppress very animated applauses and hearty why it is so called, a' stout fisherman in the 
wishes for their future happiness. yard mending his nets will answer that, 

We have now come to the close of our many years ago, in “the old Parliament 
story. If our readers should ever visit the times,” Prince Charles was hid there one 
little fishing town of Brighthelmstone, in night before he got away across the channel. 
Sussex, the ruins of the Castle Vane may If you ask the man his name, he will tell 
recall to their recollection this story. If you that it is Eobiu Eengivell, and that he is 
they inquire for the descendants of Lord a descendant, in the eighth generation, from 
Vane, they will be pointed to Astley Castle, Eobin and Anne Eengivell, who dwelt 
a mile in the interior, where lives the pres- there in the Parliament days, and Eobin 
ent Earl of Astley, the lineal descendant of was one who aided the king’s escape. 
•Guilford Graham, the first earl of that name. The descendants of Eed Hand are still 
Over the gateway it will be seen that the among the noblest of England’s aristocracy; 
:arm8 are a tower with two oars crossed, and and it is an inexplicable characteristic of the 
the motto, ?* Loyal en Tout.” race, that every eldest son of the progres- 

At the foot of the ruins of Castle Vane is sive generation is born with a distinct im- 
an ancient stone cottage, which they' will press of a miniature red hand upon the 
tell you, if you inquire, is “King Charles’s inside of the left palm. 

Gottage.” If you go to the door and ask 

[The End.] 
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SOMETHING OF A SURPRISE. 

BT CABBIB D. BEBBB. 


M r. MORETON had always been con¬ 
sidered Eccentric; but as he was a 
shrewd business man, and. managed to lay 
aside a large fortune, his eccentricty was 
generally tolerated. He was a loving hus¬ 
band and father, caring little for the outside 
world, and everything for his family; and it 
was not at all strange, when his children 
died of diphtheria, and his wife of consump¬ 
tion, all in the same year, leaving him quite 
alone, that he grew more eccentric than 
ever. He began to wander aimlesslv about, 
both by night and day, and at last made sev¬ 
eral reckless and unlucky speculations. He 
might have killed himself in his wanderings, 
and no one would have cared; but, when it 
came to throwing away his money, that was 
a different affair altogether, at least to his 
nearest of kin. He had no very near rela¬ 
tives, but several distant cousins, one of 
whom, a Mr. Ward, used to claim, through 
some sort of argument no one but himself 
could understand, that his kinship was near¬ 
est of all. However this may have been, 
Mr. Ward was the first to cry out against 
Mr. Moreton’s squandering his money; and 
it resulted in a committee being appointed to 
manage the old man and his affairs. Each 
relative seemed willing that a knave should 
be given the charge of Mr. Moreton; but no 
two could settle upon which one should be 
appointed; and to verify the old saying, 
“ when rogues fall out, just men get their 
dues,” Mr. Moreton had the good luck to 
fall into the hands of Mr. Leamington, a 
lawyer of undoubted integrity, who at once 
put Mr. Moreton’s business affairs into the 
best possible shape, and—for it was now 
early spring—^he sent the old gentleman to a 
pleasant country boarding-house, where he 
was to receive especial care. 

It proved an excellent place for him. He 
could wander about in the woods whenever 
he was restless, and it seemed to soothe 
him. There were little children in the 
family, and their pranks and prattle diverted 
his mind. 

With the summer months came a swarm 
of city boarders; and as Mr. Moreton’s his¬ 
tory was unknown to them, and it was gen¬ 
erally believed he was a wealthy widower 


without children, he received much atten¬ 
tion. 

But he seemed to care for no one until 
Olivia Rathburn came. She was twenty- 
five, and had been a widow for four years. 
She was an heiress at the time of her mar¬ 
riage; but her husband managed to spend 
the greater portion of her fortune before his 
death, and she had barely enough left to 
support herself and maiden aunt who was 
dependent upon her. By acting as corre¬ 
spondent for fashion journals and other pa¬ 
pers, she managed to obtain some extra pin- 
money; and, even in the country, she de¬ 
voted a portion of the day to writing. She 
was a trifle reserved, and a trifle sad; and 
yet she was a general favorite too. She had 
taken off crape; but she still wore only black 
and white, and dressed in a simple, graceful 
fashion. She was fond of the children, and 
entered into all their childish pleasures,— 
feeding the chickens, going out in search of 
ferns and flowers, ready to play at archery 
or croquet with lads too young for flirting, 
telling childish stories, making dolls and 
kites with endless patience; or listening, 
with such an interested, believing air, to the 
old ladies who were fond of saying how ex¬ 
clusive and select their families were,—hear¬ 
ing much gossip, and repeating none. 

Mrs. Boardman confided to her the story 
of Mr. Moreton’s misfortunes; and from 
that day she took especial care to be as 
pleasant as possible to him. He grew very 
fond of her society, and then of herself; and 
she treated him with much the same defer¬ 
ence she would have shown her own father, 
for she felt a sublime respect for a gentle¬ 
man wh'o had loved his wife and children 
sufficiently well to go insane over their loss. 

About this time, Mr. Ward, all unknown 
to Mr. Leamington, sent a spy upon Mr. 
Moreton’s actions,.in the person of Miss 
Pierce, a lady of very certain age, since no 
one would have guessed it to he less than 
fifty. Miss Pierce had a slight acquaintance 
with two objects in view,—first, she was 
well paid forgoing; and, in the second place, 
she was fully determined to marry Mr. 
Moreton before the summer was over. 
Judge, then, of her consternation when she 
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found him rapt in every word and look of 
Mrs. Eathbnrn, whUe. he had never a glance 
for her. 

She lost no time in communicating the 
facts to Mr. "Ward, with several embellish¬ 
ments to better portray Olivia’s artfulness; 
and he at once raised such a hornet’s-nest 
about Mr. Leamington’s ears, that that gen¬ 
tleman was Induced to bring Mr. Moreton 
back to the city. The fact that Miss Kerce 
had been sent out to watch was carefully 
kept from him; and, as Olivia had already 
left Mrs. Boardman’s at the time he went 
up for Mr. Moreton, he did not see her, and, 
finding that the old gentleman could talk 
upon no other subject, he made up his mind 
that she was, without doubt, some scheming, 
fortune-hunting widow, fully determined to 
marry Mr. Moreton for his money. She 
certainly could have no other object in de¬ 
siring to marry an old, demented man. 

Mr. Leamington was deliberating upon 
what was best to be done in the matter, 
when Mr. Ward entered his office, and in¬ 
troduced the subject which was uppermost 
in his mind. 

“ I am told,” said Mr. Ward, “ that this 
Mrs. Eathburn, as she calls herelf, is one 
of the most designing women that walks the 
earth. Some say she was never married at 
all. It was a great mistake, your sending 
my cousin up into the country without some 
one to watch him.” 

“ As to that,” returned Mr. Leamington, 
“I fell that an absence of restraint would 
be the best thing for him; and he certainly 
is much better, both mentally and bodily, 
than when he went away.” 

“ But are yon not going to take measures 
to prevent his marriage? He is not safe a 
single day in the city with that designing 
creature near.” 

“Am I to shut him up in an attic, and 
feed him'on bread and water? ” queried Mr. 
Leamington, 

“ You might, with all propriety, place him 
in a lunatic asylum,” said Mr. Ward, watch¬ 
ing Mr. Leamington’s face sharply to see 
how his suggestion was ■ received. “ You 
remember,” he added, “ I suggested the 
same thing last spring.” 

“ He is not insane,” said Mr. Leamington, 
“ and therefore he shall not be placed in a 
lunatic asylum while he remains in my 
charge.” 

Mr. Ward looked disconsolate for a mo¬ 
ment, and then a bright idea struck him. 


“ I believe that the cheapest way, in the 
end, would be to buy this woman off,” he 
said. 

“Perhaps you are right,” returned Mr. 
Leamington; “ that is, if she is the sort of 
woman that can be bought off.” 

“ Any woman who would want to marry 
my cousin in his present state could be 
bought up,” said Mr. Ward; “but it would 
not be for a song.” 

After a lengthy discussion, which lasted 
until Mr. Leamington wished himself far 
enough away from it all, it was decided that 
the two gentlemen were to visit Mrs. Eath-. 
bum in person, and offer her a thousand 
dollars in ready money if she would agree 
not to see Mr. Moreton again. Mr. Lea¬ 
mington did not relish the idea of going; and 
he would have given up his guardianship of 
Mr. Moreton altogether, only he felt a 
strange pity for the old man, beset as he 
was by his relations, who were worse than 
cormorants, hovering about, and anxiously 
awaiting his death, that they might seize up¬ 
on their prey. 

That same evening,—for Mr. Ward had 
her address,—the two gentlemen called on 
Olivia Eathburn at her home, which was in 
a rather quiet and very respectable boarding¬ 
house. The parlor was occupied by several 
of the boarders, who were spending the eve¬ 
ning there; and, seeing it was impossible to 
hold quiet business conversation, Mr. Lea¬ 
mington gave their cards to the servant in 
waiting, saying they wished to see Mrs. 
Eathburn on business matters, and asking if 
it were possible to see her alone. 

The servant replied, that, as Mrs. Eath¬ 
bnrn and her aunt occupied two small back¬ 
rooms, one of which they used as a parlor, 
it was quite probable that the gentlemen 
would be received there. 

His surmise proved correct; and, after a 
moment’s delay, they were ushered into the 
room. 

Hotliing could abash Mr. Ward; but it 
must be confessed, that, with the first glance 
at room and inmate, Mr. Leamington was 
slightly discomfited. The room, he acknowl¬ 
edged to himself, was the most beautiful 
one he had ever seen; not on account of rich 
furniture, but for the tasteful selection and 
arrangement of everything within it. The 
windows had brackets on either aide; and 
these brackets held pots of thrifty ivy, whose 
vines were trained over the tops of the win¬ 
dows in waves, making regular lambrequins 
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of the dark, glossy green leaves. Below 
these, in either window, hung a gilt cage,— 
a golden canary in one, a goldGnch in the 
other; while still helow, npon the window- 
seats, were pots of primrose and cyclamen 
in full bloom. The carpet and the paper- 
hangings were a soft French gray, with deep, 
rich'cardinal borders; and the chairs and 
lonnge were npholstered in the same con¬ 
trasting shades. In one corner, by the win¬ 
dow, was a pot of night jasmine, whose 
thrifty branches touched the wall above; and 
in the opposite corner, in a fanciful pot np¬ 
on a curious stand, a scarlet salvia flannted 
its rich blossoms in lavish luxuriance against 
the pale-gray walls. 

Tasteful pictures hung upon all sides of 
the room, tasteful statues were disposed 
here and there, and upon the mantel ticked 
a handsome clock, with exquisite bronzes on 
either side. In the centre of the room stood 
a library table with a cardinal top; and npon 
it stood a bronze Hercules, holding a shaded 
lamp, which was fed by a drop-light from 
the chandelier above. Upon this table were 
arranged materials for writing, a book with 
a delicate handkerchief drawn between the 
closed leaves to mark a place, and a small 
vase of blood-red glass holding a sweet- 
scented, creamy, half-opened rose. 

Over the room—for the evenings were 
cool now—a great fire shed a red glow; for 
the shaded lamp threw a glare upon the table 
only, leaving the room half to the fire-light. 

From this table, as the gentlemen entered, 
rose a rather pale but graceful woman, at¬ 
tired in black,—a close-fitting, trailing dress; 
and she wore no ornaments, aside from her 
rings, except two white crysauthemums at 
her throat, and in her ears pearls of no mean 
value. She was not very beautiful, perhaps; 
hut she was very womanly and sweet, and 
Mr. Leamington found himself evincing lit¬ 
tle wonder that Mr. Moreton had fallen an 
easy victim to her charms. The disgusting 
business on which he came seemed in a fair 
way to be neglected altogether; and, reading 
something of this in his face, Mr. Ward in¬ 
troduced the subject without delay. 

“ I hope, Mrs. Kathburn,” he began, as 
soon as he had thrown himself violently in¬ 
to the depths of an easy-chair, thrust his 
great feet forward, and interlocked his bony 
fingers, “ I hope you will excuse us if we 
proceed to business immediately. I presume 
you have some idea in regard to the subject 
that we have come to discuss with you.” 


“ I have not, sir,” she answered quietly,, 
glancing once more at the cards she still 
held in her hands, “ except that I reinemher 
a friend of mine, a Mr. Moreton, whom I 
chanced to meet in the country last summer,, 
mentioned a Mr. Leamington as bis guar¬ 
dian.” 

“ Exactly,” returned Mr. Ward. “ The- 
other gentleman is Mr. Leamington, and I 
am Mr. Moreton’s nearest of kin.” 

This announcement, which was made in a 
manner evidently designed to overwhelm 
Mrs. Eathburn altogether, was received by 
her with a slight and self-possessed inclina¬ 
tion of the head; whereupon Mr. Ward 
coughed, and looked over to Mr. Leaming¬ 
ton, who was meditating the feasibility of 
taking French leave at once. However, at 
this glance from Mr. Ward, he decided to go¬ 
on, and at least speak with her of Mr. More¬ 
ton. Perhaps, after all, she had no designs 
on the old gentleman. 

“ It is of Mr. Moreton we came to speak,” 
said he politely. 

“ Exactlyl ” chimed in Mr. Ward, rubbing 
the palms of his hands briskly together. 

“Ahl” returned Olivia, in her careless, 
refined voice. “I hope Mr. Moreton is 
well. We were warm friends during the 
summer.” 

This remark gave Mr. Leamington the 
idea that she was either very innocent or a 
consummate actress, while it bad the effect 
to make Mr. Ward angry. 

“I don’t doubt that,” said the latter, 
roughly. “ The fact is, yon were too warm 
friends altogether.” 

“ Will you be kind enough to state at once 
the object of your call, -sir?” Olivia said 
coldiy, with a proud curve of the lip which 
was very exasperating. 

Mr. "Ward was about to apeak, but Mr. 
Leamington interrupted. 

“ However unpleasant the errand that we 
came on,” he said, addressing Mr. Ward, 
“ it gives us no excuse for speaking to Mrs. 
Eathburn in other than the most respectful 
terms.”. 

Turning to Olivia, he continued:— 

“We have learned of Mr. Moreton con¬ 
cerning his love for you, and his desire to- 
make you his wife.” 

“ OhI ” she said, the warm color coming 
into her cheeks, as she looked into his face 
with surprise. 

“ If you know his history,” continued Mr. 
Leamington, “ you will understand why his 
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friends think it inadvisable that he shonld 
marry any one. I can see how you have 
come to pity him, for there is mnch that is 
pathetic in his life; but we feel sure, under 
all the circumstances, that you cannot love 
him as a wife should, and that his wealth is 
the chief thing which tempts you to think 
for a moment of marriage with one so un¬ 
fitted for a husband.” 

” And besides,” interrupted Mr. Ward, 
“ your marriage with a man who is under 
guardianship on account of unsound mind 
would be illegal. Were you aware of this 
fact?” 

“ I confess I was not,” Olivia answered, 
opening her eyes a little wider than before. 

“ We have come to ask you to give up 
whatever claim you feel that you have upon 
Mr. Moretpn,” continued Mr. Xeamington, 
as though he had not been interrupted, “ but 
not without rightful compensation. After 
much consultation and deliberation, we have 
decided to give you the sum of one thousand 
dollars if you will pledge your word not to 
see Mr. Moreton again.” 

When he finished speaking, Olivia turned 
and looked straight into the fire musingly 
for some moments. Then she turned her 
face toward him again, looking a trifle 
abashed and ashamed. 

“ I am only in comfortable circumstances, 
sir,” she said, in answer. “ I did inherit 
quite a fortune from my father; but during 
my married life we were so unfortunate as 
to lose Uie greater portion of it. I would 
still have enough for myself; but I have an 
aunt dependent on me, aud then it is hard 
to economize always, when you were not 
reared in that way.” 

“ I know,” Mr. Leamington answered, all 
sympathy; though he knew nothing what¬ 
ever of it except so far as she had just told 
him. “ We do not think you wrong at all 
in trying to better your circumstances.” 

“ And I believe,” she continued very so¬ 
berly, “ I would rather receive a thousand 
dollars than marry Mr. Moreton, with all 
his wealth.” 

“Very sensible!” exclaimed Mr. Ward, 
in a loud tone. “ All you have to do, Mrs. 
Eathburn,—Mr. Leamington, I know I’m 
not a lawyer; but please allow me a word 
here,—all you have to do, as soon as we pay 
you the thousand dollars, is to sign a paper 
in which you agree to forfeit a larger sum, 
—say three thousaud dollars—if you fail to 
keep your part of the contract, or, in other 


words, persist in marrying my unfortunate- 
cousin.” 

“But iu such a case,” said the lady,. 
“ suppose I broke the compact, and married' 
Mr. Moreton,—who'wonld pay it,—my hus¬ 
band ? ” 

Mr. Ward turned red in the face, and 
cleared his throat several times; but he’ did 
not answer a word. 

“ Such a transaction would scarcely be 
business-like,” said Mr. Leamington. “ Al t 
that we can do, Mrs. Kathbum, in case you 
accept the thousand dollars, is to trust t» 
your honor. Of course we will take a re¬ 
ceipt from yon, stating why the money is 
paid.” 

“ Yon are truly in earnest then,” Olivia 
said, “ and will give me a thosand dollars if 
I promise thatjl will not see Mr. Moreton 
again ? ” 

“We are entirely in earnest, madam,” 
Mr. Leamington said. 

“ When and where will yon pay me the 
money ? ” 

“ Here and now. Mr. Ward is suflScient 
witness to the bargain, and you will sign the 
receipt.” 

He produced a roll of crisp new bills, which 
looked more inviting than soiled ones or a 
check could have done. 

“ Will yon please allow me to look at the 
money ? ” she asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

And, rising, he placed the bills in her 
hand. 

She turned them slowly with her white, 
slender fingers, gravely and carefully count¬ 
ing them. 

“You are right,” she said. “It is a 
thousand dollars.” 

And then she seemed in deep thought for 
a moment, holding the money in her hand. 

“ Do you accept it upon our terms, Mrs. 
Eathburn ? ” queried Mr. Ward, impatiently. 

“ This is Mr. Moreton’s money ? ” she 
asked, in reply. 

“ Of course,” he said, with greater im¬ 
patience. 

“ Please tell me,” she said to Mr. Lea¬ 
mington,—“ for I do not understand,—how 
you have the right to give this money to¬ 
me ? ” 

“ I am his guardian,” he answered, color¬ 
ing under her clear, earnest look. “ I pay 
his bills, invest his money, and employ it to 
the best-advantage, as far as I am capable of 
doing so.” 
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“ And you really think it best to nse his 
money to bribe the woman he loves—ac¬ 
cording to his own confession—not to marry 
him ? ” 

There was a trifle of bitterness in her 
tone; but it was serious still. 

“Under the circumstances,” said Mr. 
Leamington, “ I think it wrong for him to 
marry at all; and, rather than expend his mon¬ 
ey in trying to keep him away from }'ou, I— 
«r, rather, Mr. Ward thinks it best to give it 
to you, in payment for any disappointment 
you may feel.” 

“ It is very kind of Mr. Ward, I am sure; 
for a thousand dollars is a very large sum of 
money.” 

And she fingered the bills in a rather ab¬ 
sent manner. 

“ Are yon going to take it ? ” asked Mr. 
Ward, anxiously. 

- At this, she rolled the bills together, and, 
rising, advanced toward Mr. Leamington, 
her black dress trailing after her, and her 
face girlish and fair, but very white and sor¬ 
rowful. 

“Mr. Leamington,” she said, in her 
sweet, sad voice,—and he rose as she ad¬ 
dressed him, thinking for the first time 
there had not been a smile upon her face 
■during the interview, and feeling in his 
heart sincere sorrow for her, in spite of the 
circumstances, “ Mr. Leamington, I am 
very poor, but not poor enough to marry Mr- 
Moreton, or to take his money without feel¬ 
ing it was for value received. 1 did feel 
sorry for him, 1 did try to amuse him and 
win him from his loneliness; but I never 
had the slightest desire or design to marry 
him, and no one knows this better than Mr. 
Moreton himself. I would have told you 
this at once, had yon asked me; hut either 
through having the case misrepresented to 
you, or from some other cause, you seemed 
Certain that I was determined to marry him. 
If I led you to think so by my conversation 
after your generous proposal was made, it 
was because I wished to make myself thor¬ 
oughly understood in this matter. I believe, 
now, it is impossible for yourself or Mr. 
Ward to misconstrue my meaning; and 
Ifierefore I give you back Mr. Moreton’s 
money, and wish you both good-night.” 

Turning abruptly from him, and without 
a glance towards Mr. Ward, she went to the 
fireside, and, resting one arm upon the 
mantel, gazed down into the grate, looking 
troubled and sad. 


“ Something of a surprise,” exclaimed Mr. 
Ward, with a coarse laugh. 

Mr. Leamington turned toward him al¬ 
most savagely, a gesture of disgust upon his 
white face, and seeming strangely agitated. 

“We have made insufferable idiots of our¬ 
selves,” he said. “I should have known, 
the moment I looked upon her face, she was 
incapable of any such action; but I was so 
blinded by the lies I heard ”- 

And here he paused, and glanced toward 
Olivia who seemed to ignore them altogether. 

Mr. Ward rose, and left the room; but 
Mr. Leamington turned to Olivia. 

“ I cannot find words to tell you how 
deeply I regret what I have said to you to¬ 
night,” he exclaimed in an earnest tone; 
“ and I beg your pardon most humbly and 
sincerely. Can you forgive me ? ” 

She turned her face toward him proudly 
and defiantly, in a dignified, almost majestic 
way; and there were both scorn and anger 
in her magnificent eyes. 

“ I can never forgive you,” she said de¬ 
liberately. 

• Then she turned her face away again, as 
though she would not deign to waste another 
word upon him. 

Mr. Leamington had scarcely expected 
this answer; but to him there was a fascina¬ 
tion in the woman’s anger. He was a wid¬ 
ower of thirty-five, without children, wealthy 
and attractive in person and manner. With 
all these advantages, he was, perhaps, ac¬ 
customed to being a little spoiled; and there¬ 
fore Olivia’s answer was a surprise to him. 
Still, a feeling of shame that he had vrronged 
her would not let him leave without an en¬ 
deavor to reconcile her to him, at least in a 
measure. 

“ Think a moment, please,” he said. 
“All the circumstances of the case were 
vilely misrepresented to me.” 

“ But you should not have judged me till 
you heard both sides,” she said. “ And, 
whatever you may have heard, I hope, to 
any one who sees me face to face, I have 
not the look of an adventuress. When you 
came here to-night ”- 

“ I felt like running away without saying 
a word,” he interrupted with a smile. “ But 
Mr. Ward spoke first, and as you denied 
nothing ”- 

. “ You thought me all that I had been pic¬ 
tured to you,” she interrupted him, in turn. 

“ Never that,” he exclaimed, vehemently. 
“ You know that I could not think that 
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when I had seen you. But I confess I was 
puzzled. Ahl you do forgive me.” 

“ Surely, Mr. Leamington,” and her face 
softened a trifle as she spoke, “ it can be of 
no moment to you whether I forgive you or 
not.” 

“ But it is of great moment,” he said very 
earnestly. 

“ Tell me why. Ton have never seen me 
before and probably you will never meet me 
again. How can my anger affect you ? ” 

“ But I must see you again,” he exclaimed. 
“ And if I never did,” he added, as she 
opened her eyes a trifle wider at his words, 
“ to know that I had' wronged you, and that 
you would not forgive me for it, would make 
me feel very miserably indeed.” 

She turned and looked him full in the face 
for a moment. 

“ I half believe yon,” she said, “ and for¬ 
give yon altogether.” 

'• Ahl I thank you.” And he put out his 
hand. 

After slight hesitation she placed hers in 
it; and it closed over hers with a quick, 
almost greedy yet gentle pressure. 

It seemed to him at that moment—and he 
wondered at himself too—as though he had 
never been half so glad of anything in his 
life as of the privilege of clasping that 
slender, womanly hand. 

“ One thing more, please,” he said, still 
holding it. “Ton have not smiled once 
to-night. Smile on me for one moment, and 
then I shall know you do not feel hurt, and 
shall be very sure you have forgiven me.” 

“ If I have not smiled,” she said, soberly, 
“ it is because my heart is too sore to-night. 
My smiles are not so frequent as they once 
were perhaps, and they are of little worth to 
any one. Besides they are not called forth 
at the mere bidding. So be content, if you 
care at all, when 1 say I hold no bitterness 
in my heart against yon. Be a kind friend 
to Mr. Moreton, for I fear he needs your 
friendship greatly. And now—for my aunt 
may come in at any moment and require an 
explanation—I must say good-night.” 

“ Surely you will not send me away with¬ 
out allowing me some time to call on yon ? 
We have at least one thought in common— 
Mr. Moreton’s welfare.” 

“ If you ever need me,—I mean, if he 
ever needs me,—send for me, and I will 
come.” 

“ And that is all ? ” with a pleading tone 
and look. 


“ It must be all. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night. And if you ever need me, 
if I can ever serve you in any way, please 
let me know.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, and then 
was gone. 

Two months passed. It was midwinter 
now. Olivia was sitting by the fireside in 
her room, and thinking of the evening just 
described, when a servant tapped at her 
door, and then gave her Mr. Leamington^s 
card. 

“ Show him up, Parker,” she said. 

And then, turning to her aunt, she briefly 
explained who the gentleman was. 

Mr. Leamington seemed to be only ton 
happy to be in Olivia’s presence and in the 
atmosphere of her pretty room once more. 
His whole face showed this; and since it 
was so bright and smiling, Olivia could not 
refrain from giving him an answering smile, 
for which he looked very grateful. 

After acknowledging her introduction to 
her aunt, he named his errand immediately. 

“ I came to you in regard to Mr. More- 
ton,” he said. “ The poor old gentleman is 
very ill, and he asks for you so constantly 
and so piteously that no one has the heart 
to refuse him the sight of your face, pro¬ 
vided you will be good enough to come to 
see him.” 

“ Of course I will go,” she said, without a 
moment’s hesitation. “Am I not right, 
auntie dear?” ° 

“ Certainly, my child,” her aunt replied. 

Lose no time. Perhaps Mr. Leamington 
will accompany yon. Do you know Mr. 
Moreton’s address ? ” 

“ My carriage is at the door,” Mr. Lea¬ 
mington replied. “ Of course I would not 
send her there alone; that is, if she will 
accept my escort.” 

“ 'Thanks,” Olivia answered. 

And then she went to put on her bonnet 
and cloak. 

“ The facts are simply these,” Mr. Lea¬ 
mington said, as he tucked the carriage-robes 
about her when they had set out. “ Mr. 
Moreton is without doubt on his death-bed. 
Mr. TlVard is anxious for him to be pro¬ 
nounced of sound mind in order that he may 
make a will. I am to withdraw from his 
guardianship before this. But though Mr. 
Moreton’s mind is clearer than for some 
time, he is persistent in asking for you; and 
Mr. Ward is afraid, if you do not come and 
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soothe him, he may die before the desired 
-end is gained. Now, I did not come for you 
to forward Mr. Ward’s plans,—there is little 
;to choose among the poor old man’s rela¬ 
tives; but I think you can soothe his last 
ihours, and that is the reason I came for 
you.” 

Olivia nodded. There were tears in her 
•eyes. 

“ Poor Mr. Moreton! ” she said. 

And then the carriage stopped before his 
-door. 

There were several exasperating-looking 
■people in the room. 

Olivia went directly to his bedside and 
put out her hand. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Moreton ? ” she 
•said simply. 

“You have cornel” he cried, with tears 
;in his eyes. 

And when he had taken her hand, he 
kissed it over and over again. 

“Indeed I have,” she answered, with¬ 
drawing her hand under pretence of arrang¬ 
ing and smoothing his pillows. “ And if 
jou are quiet, I shall come to see you every 
•day until you are better and able to be out.” 

“Ton are so sensible, Olivia,” he said, 
■“ that it really does one good to have you 
-about.” 

, Here Mr. Ward came forward and offered 
his hand, with a lengthy and rather effusive 
-speech. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ward?” she said, 
tucking up the counterpane instead of tak¬ 
ing his hand. 

Yet so deftly was it done no one could be 
positive sbe noticed it, or intended the least 
■disrespect. 

After this Mr. Moreton seemed much bet¬ 
ter; so much improved, indeed, that Mr. 
Ward’s programme about the will was car¬ 
ried ont. Physicians and all relatives de- 
-clared him of sound mind. Mr. Ward, how¬ 
ever, suggested it would be better for a 
strange lawyer to draw up the will, after 
.Mr. Leamington declined doing it. Mr. 
Moreton was willing, and declared its con¬ 
tents should be kept secret from every lega¬ 
tee until after the funeral; and this was not 
difficult, for the old man died suddenly and 
•quite unexpectedly three days after the will 
was made. 

Olivia did not attend the funeral, as she 
•had a cold, and she feared comment from 
Air. Moreton’s relatives. Consequently she 
■was not present at the reading of the will. 


which took place immediately after the 
burial. 

But Mr. Leamington was; and that same 
evening found him, a trifle pale and consid¬ 
erably important, at Olivia’s door. 

“ You are very good to come and tell us 
all about the funeral,” said her aunt, who 
liked a bit of gossip, and was a trifle partial 
to Mr. Leamington too. 

“Mrs. Kathburn, I congratulate you,” he 
exclaimed, rather excitedly. 

“ Don’t be so mysterious,” she said, look¬ 
ing a little frightened. “ What is the mat¬ 
ter ? ” 

“ Can you bear good-news ? ” he asked in 
a moment. 

And by this time he was fairly dancing 
about the room with delight. 

“ I think I could bear anything,” she said 
rather sharply, as he caught her by the hand, 
“ except a fool.” 

“ Mrs. Kathburn,” said Mr. Leamington, 
not one whit discouraged, “Mr. Moreton 
has bequeathed one-half his estate, which, 
since he has lost by speculation, amounts to 
fifty thousand dollars in all,—that is, I mean 
he has willed twenty-five thousand dollars, 
—to you.” 

“ How can that be ? ” she asked. 

And then she began to cry. 

One or two telegrams and one or two words 
from Mr. Leamington to the aunt, and the old 
lady judiciously vanished. 

“ Don’t sob so, there’s a dear girl,” he said, 
“ and let me tell you about it. Mr. Moreton 
did it in the nicest and cleverest way in the 
world. First, he got the physician and his 
relatives to put their names to a paper declar¬ 
ing him sane. Then he made this chief be¬ 
quest to you, because, he said, you were his 
dearest earthly friend, the one woman he 
wished to make his wife, only you were too 
sensible and bad too much respect for him to 
marry so old a man. To his relatives, ten in 
number, he left the remainder of his prop¬ 
erty, equally divided. There is scarcely 
more than two thousand dollars apiece, and 
Mr. Ward fares no better than the rest.” 

“ But I cannot take it,” Oliva said. 

“ Now don’t be foolish. They idl know 
you have not spoken a word to Moreton, 
in months, except they have h^rd; it. all. 
And the will is as strong as one ever conld be 
made: no human power could break it. 
And now, my darling, I want to tell you 
what I have wished to say ever since . the 
night I knew you first,— the very words 
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poor Mr. Moreton used in his will,—that 
you are the one woman I wish to make my 
wife,. Only, darling, don’t say ‘no’ to me, as 
yon said to him; say”— 

And here she looked so frightened and dis¬ 
mayed, he was fain to soothe her with a kiss, 
which only seemed to frighten her the more.' 

However, it must have been satisfactorily 
•arranged at last; for when, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, he was obliged to tear 


himself away, Olivia, with her pretty hlnsh- 
ing face averted from his gaze, said shyly:— 
“I wonder what Mr. Moreton’s relatives 
will think of it all.” 

Mr. Leamington laughed, 

“I think, my darling,” he answered, with 
a gleam of humor as well as of love in his eye, 
“that it will he to them ve:y much like your 
refusal of the proffered thousand dollars was 
to Mr. Ward,—‘something of a surprise.’ ” 
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SORELY TEMPTED. 


CHAPTER I. 

T welve years ago, Arthur Dayrell, of 
Dayrell Park, was the happiest man in 
Westshire. He had every reason to be 
happy. Twenty-one years of age, good- 
looking, the owner of a splendid estate in 
the most charming country of England, 
popular with high and low, rich and poor, it 
would have been strange if it had been 
otherwise, 

Dayrell Park had-been the home of the 
Dayrells from the time of Henry Tudor; 
but the old mansion was destroyed in the 
war between the Parliament and Charles the 
Pirst. In the reign of Charles the Second 
it was rebuilt in the style termed Elizabethan, 
of which it remains one of the cbiefest orna¬ 
ments extant. Surrounded by masses of 
elms and chestnuts, and approrched by a 
winding drive that hides the view until the 
• visitor ddbouches upon an immense velvety 
lawn close to the house, it never fails to pro¬ 
voke admiration. Its qnaintly-carve black 
beams, upon a ground of white plaster; its 
queer-shaped oriel, bay, and bow windows, 
each with the smallest of diamond panes; 
its gargoyles, and gables, and oddly-perched 
■chimneys, are the delight of antiquarians, 
far and near. 

But never man looked upon the quaint 
old place with greater pleasure than its 
possessor, Arthur Dayrell. He loved every 
beam in it, even its ugly,grinninggargoyles. 
Their faces seemed to be those of friends 
whom he had knowif from the time be was 
'first able to toddle alone; and when he re¬ 
turned home for the holidays from the dis¬ 
tant school, he would fancy that the width 
Of their smiles bad inqrcased, to bid their 
young master welcome. To him they were 
'instinct with life—they were human. They 
gave a personality to the old place which, 
without them, it would not have possessed. 

His father had died'when he was twelve 
years of age, and he then became the master 
of Dayrell—“the young squire,” the vil¬ 
lagers and tenants called him. 

But yet another tie bound him to his old 
home. It was here be first knew the mean¬ 
ing of “ love’s young dream ’’.—it was here 
he first met IVinifred Mayfield. In the 
spring of his twentieth year—in the spring. 


when, as the greatest poet of our day sings, 
“ a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s 
crest,” and “ the wanton lapwing gets him¬ 
self another nest ”—hie fancy, for the first 
time, “ lightly turned to thoughts of love.” 

She was the daughter of the vicar, and 
from the first time he gazed upon her in the 
parsonage, pew be felt that he bad met 
his fate. 

The “gift” of the living was vested in the 
hands of the Squi.--? of Dayrell; but when 
the old vicar died, he himself placed the ap¬ 
pointment of his successor in the power of 
the bishop of the diocese; the result being 
that Mr. Mayfield, the overworked curate of 
an East London parish, was installed as 
vicar of Dayrell. He brought with him bis 
daughter, and another vacancy was soon 
filled in the young squires heart. 

Henceforth there was hut one woman in 
the world to Arthur Dayrell, and her name 
was "Winifred Mayfield. No wonder that he 
loved her. She was a being formed to be 
loved. In the East End parish where her 
father had^labored, she was fairly worshiped. 
It was little she had to give, but that 
little went a long way. Eighteen years of 
age, lovely as an botiri, she bad other claims 
upon the regard of her fellows than those 
her beauty demanded. She bad been 
brought up in the school of adversity, for 
there was but a very small stipend attached 
to her father’s curacy; and this dwelling 
upon the verge of poverty had imparted a 
sweetness to her manner, and a tenderness 
to her dealings with the poor of her parish, 
that caused them to worship her as an angel 
sent from heaven to take away some of the 
bitterness from their lots. 

Transplanted to Dayrell, where poverty 
was practically unknown, she brought all her 
sweetness with her; and soon the love which 
hitherto had been expended upon the -Widow, 
the orphan, and the fatherless, found an¬ 
other object—the Squire of Dayrell. If she 
in her tender maidenhood, were a revelation 
to him, it was equally true as regarded him¬ 
self to her. In her eyes he was a hero. 
His, energetic manner, his d.ssbing, agile 
figure, his splendid horsemanship, and the 
enthusiasm with which he entered into 
everything, upon the (opts, marked a type of 
man to which hitherto she had been a stran- 
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ger. The result was inevitable. She gave 
him her heart, well knowing that in return 
ehe received his. 

Now another light shone over Dayrell for 
the young squire—the light of love. With 
the consent of her father, cheerfully ac¬ 
corded, he became engaged to her; and for 
one year such unalloyed happiness was his 
as rarely falls to the lot of man. Her father 
only stipulated for one thing when he gave 
bis consent—that they should wait until she 
was twenty years old. It was a mistake—a 
terrible mistake. But be could not read the 
future—he could not forsee that this period 
of probation would wreck the happiness of 
two lives—would send the Squire of Dayrell 
to wander, homeless, in foreign lands. But 
so it was. Had she become bis wife when he 
wished it, she would have safeguarded him 
from the evil which fell upon him—she 
would have been, a shield between him and 
danger. 

Unfortunately, her father was a man of 
strongly-rooted opinions, and he invariably 
carried the precepts he preached into prac¬ 
tice. Residing so long in the congested 
Bast End, he could not fail to see the terri¬ 
ble poverty which was the result of early 
marriage. He bad inveighed against the 
system there; not only in the pulpit, but 
also through the medium of his pen. 

It hadrbecome with him an article of faith 
that early marriage was productive of noth¬ 
ing but misery;; and when Arthur Dayrell 
asked,for the band of bis daughter, he put 
his pft^Iireacbed precept into practice into 
his ;on?e' He'consented—he would have 
been mad to refuse; but he deelined, as has 
been, statedy to allow' the wedding to take 
plabe nntfl 'Winifred was twenty. 

. jEpri'one year after their engagement the 
sun shone its brightest over Dayrell. Not 
the faintest shadow of a cloud came between 
the lovers to mar their happines; and then, 
with; the suddenness of a tornado, the storm 
fell upon them, and their felicilty was 
Wrecked. Had they been united in wedlock 
the storm would never have arisen. If it 
had, it could have done no barm. 

CHAPTER n. 

INIFRED was just nineteen when the 
blow fell, Dayrell being some months 
more than twenty- 9 ae. It followed the ap¬ 
pearance upon the scene of a cousin of the 
•latter. Fred Lyster bad been for some years 


absent from England—better a thousand 
times he had never returned. Being ten 
years Darrells’s senior, and a man of the 
world in its broadest sense, be exercised no 
small influence over the young squire. 
Himself a rou/ and a gambler, he tried his 
best to make his cousin both, and succeeded 
in making him the latter. 

Whether or not he had designs upon Wini¬ 
fred will never be known. It is certain that 
her girlish beauty made a great impression 
upon him; but if his desire to compass the 
ruin of his cousin was the outcome of a 
wish to supplant him in her affections, he 
dismally failed, from the ruin which over¬ 
whelmed Dayrell included him in its sweep¬ 
ing flood. 

The particular form of gambling with 
which be tempted his cousin was that of 
betting upon horse-races. There was at 
first no plunging. Lyster held out the devil’s 
bate in tempting morsels, and Dayrell won. 
A number of small successes encouraged 
him to stake larger sums, and then—as it 
always does—the tide began to turn against 
him. So long as he was winning, the spirit 
of gambling failed to assert itself; but with 
the first heavy loss, ho became as confirmed 
a gambler as Lyster himself. The loss must 
be retrieved, and in order to retrieve it he 
commenced to plunge. With an evil coun¬ 
sellor ever at his elbow to tempt him to 
persist, and Inspire him with new courage 
when it somewhat failed him, the downward 
path was rendered easy. He began to absent 
himself from home for long periods at a 
time. Soon, he neglected Winifred. Had 
she been his wife, she could not but have 
been aware of the vicious course into which 
Lyster—whom she had from the first dis¬ 
trusted—was leading him. Her influence 
would more than have sufficed to counter¬ 
balance his, and her lover would never have 
fallen. But she was poiverless, for she 
knew nothing of the causes of his frequent 
absences. 

Once, when he had remained away from 
her side for an entire fortnight, she re¬ 
proached him with his neglect, and inquired 
the reason; hut he was ashamed to tell her 
the truth. He was too deep in the mire, 
and be lied to her. Business in London, be 
said, bad taken him away, and detained him 
longer than he had expected. 

Soon he was so heavy a loser that he was 
compelled, in order to liquidate his debts, to 
mortgage his estate. Still he lost. A sec- 
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ond mortgage eucceeded the first; but for¬ 
tune was dead against him. He continued 
to lose. He would stake all upon one grand 
coup. The evil spirit at his elbow—Lyster— 
speedly provided the opportunity, himself 
staking all he possessed. 

Dayrell took his cousin’s advice, and 
backed the horse the latter had chosen to 
the full extent of the margin between the 
existing mortgages and the value of the 
estate. The horse was never in the race, 
and as a result the Squire of Dayrell was a 
penniless man—a ruined gambler. 

Then, when it was too late, he saw his 
folly in its true light. He returned to the 
home of his ancestors in a state of despera¬ 
tion verging upon madness. He cursed his 
weakness; he cursed Lyster; but the latter 
had gone where neither curses nor blessings 
avail. Despairing, and unable to face the 
poverty which his gambling propensity had 
brought upon hi«,he had blown out his brains. 

The agony of mind which Dayrell suf¬ 
fered almost tempted him to follow Lvster’s 
example; but he was not sufficiently callous 
to take his own life. Dayrell Park was no 
longer his. He remained there only upon 
suffrance. This blow was terrible to bear, 
but a worse was in store for him. Winifred 
had to be told of bis change of fortune. 
That he, personally, was not irretrievably 
ruined—he had registered a vow never again 
to bet or, gamble—mattered nothing. He 
was not now the Arthur Dayrell who had 
won her first love—her sweet, girlish affec¬ 
tions. That Arthur Dayrell occupied a 
position of respect; he was honorable, chiv¬ 
alrous, worthy the love of any woman. The 
Arthur Dayrell of the present was a broken 
gambler, a soured, gloomy being, who had 
sunk below the respect of the meanest hind 
npon the estate which once bad been his. 
And this had to be told to Winifred, the girl 
he loved more passionately now, when she 
was lost to him, than he ever had loved her in 
the heyday of their engagement when it began. 

Once he sought her with the intention of 
telling her the horrible truth, but dared not. 
She was so pleased to see him after bis 
absence, so full of plans for the coming 
snmmer, that be could not utter a word of 
the shameful story he was at the parsonage 
to tell. She saw that he was not himself, 
and put forth all her charms to bring him 
to his old light hearted, joyous manner. 
Her'efforts nearly broke bis heart. He 
felt that be could never bring himself 


to speak the words that would wither up 
her young life as never the blighting frost 
withered up the autumn flowers. He could 
not speak, but he could write some portion 
of the story; and he did. 

His letter was brief. He told her that 
be was a ruined man, and henceforth she 
was free. He could not, be said, consent 
that she should remaiu bound to*bim now 
that he was poor. Of the cause Of his pov¬ 
erty he said not a word. 

She could not understand the letter; 
neither could' her father, to whom she at 
once took it. She could not realize that 
her love’s young dream was over—that 
henceforth her path and that of the man 
she loved so dearly lay in opposite directions. 

In company with her father she walked 
over to the Park, and had an interview with 
her lover. There, in his study, beneath the 
roof of the old house he loved so well, he 
told her all. Her father reproached him 
bitterly. He almost cursed him for bring¬ 
ing this terrible blight npon his daughter’s 
life. His anger was just. But she, his 
Winifred, never utttered a word. The 
recital bad turned her to stone. She could 
not have spoken if her life bad depended 
upon it. While her father was giving rein 
to his anger in bitter reproaches, she sat 
silent and motionless. When her father 
rose to go, she followed him without having 
spoken a word. She had heard not a sen¬ 
tence that her father had uttered; she was 
deaf to every sound. The awful blow had 
deprived her of the power of reason.- 
Naturally, he misjudged her. He placed 
her silenced down to beartlessness. He bad 
expected that she would speak in his behalf. 
When her father had ended, he looked 
toward her, but she did not even return bis 
glance. Mechanically she followed her 
father from the room, and left him practi¬ 
cally a madman. If she bad but sympath¬ 
ized with him, he could have borne it; but 
never to utter a word, not even to give him 
a look of pity, or the slightest evidence of 
her love, was more than be could bear. He 
rushed from the home that was'no longer 
'his, a reckless, despairing man, and when 
next he saw it years had elapsed. 

CHAPTER m. • 

I N the front drawing-room of a large 
house in one of the West End squares, 
a gentleman sat writing. He was rather 
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, careworn in appearance, and althongh be 
was barely twenty-six years of age, bis 
raven bair was speckled with gray. No 
one wbo bad known the Arthur Dayrell of 
old would have recognized him in this man; 
but it was he. Four years of wandering in 
Central Africa had wrought the change. 
For fouf years he had shunned his fellow 
men; but, ultimately, the bitterness which 
had drive^n him an exile from his native 
land had abated Us intensity. He had re¬ 
turned to London, where he bad sought 
employment. But employment was difficult 
to get, and realizing that while the grass 
grows the steed starves, he attempted to 
earn a livelihood with his pen. He was 
more successful than he had expected to be, 
and set himself deliberately to pursue a 
literary career. 

In the first flush of success as an author 
he had made inquiries respecting Winifred. 
She had married, believing him to be dead. 
Since he learned this fact, a strange^ fancy 
had taken possession of him. Fancy, per¬ 
haps, is hardly the word, for be had deter¬ 
mined to regain the home of bis boyhood. 
He worked day and night, but his earnings 
were comparatively small, and he realized 
that it would take years to accomplish the 
purpose upon which be bad set his mind. 
Still he worked on, and now another bless¬ 
ing had crept into bis lonely life—a blessing 
he had not dared, to hope for. He loved 
once more. 

Xhe door of the room in which he was at 
work opened, and a fair young girl, of about 
Winifred’s age when first he had won her 
heart, entered. Upon her entrance he 
sprkng up from his seat and addressed her. 

“I was repining at my hard lot,” he 
.said, “and upon the instant you came to 
'brighten it like the good fairy you are.” 

“Sure now,” she replied—her accent 
proclaiming her place of nativity—” sure, 
now, do the good fairies take in lodgers, 
end personally present their weekly bills?” 

“ Yes—in this honse. Here the fairest 
faity, arid the fairest, too that ever danced 
by moonlight, or any other light, brings up 
the bill. How much is the amount ? ” > 

“One pound fifteen shillings and six-, 
pence.” 

“That will take a considerable time to 
count. Let me give you a chair,” and he 
drew up an easy chair to the fire, “ I can 
assure yon,” he continued, “that I shall 
pay with much greater pleasure if yon will 


condescend to brighten my gloomy room 
the space of time embraced in five minutes.” 

“ Gloomy ? Sure, it’s the front drawing¬ 
room, and it looks into the street,” she 
said, meeting his glance—which expressed 
admiration if ever a man’s did—with a de¬ 
liciously demure look. 

“ The street happens to be a square,” he 
remarked with a smile that brought back 
something of the old Arthur Dayrell to his 
still finely-cut face. 

“ But it isn’t gloomy.” 

“ It is—when you are not in it. At the 
present time it is the brightest place upon 
the earth.” 

. “ Sure, now, but you’re joking.” ■ 

“ Not a bit of it; but. Miss O’Bi'ien, while 
I am counting out these thirty-five shil¬ 
lings and the odd sixpence, if you were to 
favor me with something nice—like your¬ 
self—upon that extremely little-used piano, 
the dreadful pain of parting would hardly 
be felt.” 

Elsie O’Brien, as dainty a daughter of 
Erin as ever gladdened the eye of Saxon 
or Celt, at once complied. She sat down 
to the piano and played in inimitabie style, 
a string of Irish airs, beginning with “ The 
Minstrel Boy,” and ending with “ Boyne 
Water,” for she was Orange to the end of 
her fingers. 

Lettingthe front drawing-room was a new 
experience to the O’Briens. Elsie’s father 
was an Irish landed proprietor, bnt, as his 
estate was not only burdened with charges, 
but also non-rent yielding, he had been 
compelled to snpplement his want of income 
as best he could. Luckily for him, his first 
and last lodger was Arthur Dayrell, who 
also might correctiy have been described as 
a broken-down landed proprietor. “ A 
fellow-feeiing makes us wondrous kind,’' 
and Mr. O’Brien had no reason to compiain 
of the deference of his lodger. He was 
treated as one of the family, and he con¬ 
sidered the O’Briens as his dearest friends- 

While Elsie was playing, the lodger 
counted out the “ rint,” as his landlord prob¬ 
ably would have called it. He held it in his 
hand, ready to give her when she should 
cease. But (be memory’s chords were not 
to he stirred. 

' Having come to the end of her Irish airs, 
she Hruck the notes of “ When other lips; ”■ 
and crashl down came the money upon the- 
carpet. It was Winifred’s favorite. Many 
a time had they song it together. 
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“ No, no,” he cried; “ not thatl Any¬ 
thing eise, but not thatl ” 

She instantly stopped. 

“ Don’t you iike it ?-” she innocentiy 
asked. 

“ Yes, I love it; hut please don’t play itl” 

She did not notice the contradiction his 
words implied; the feeling in the tone in 
which they were uttered was too marked. 
Her wondering look had its origin in the 
tone of bis voice. 

“ Any news from Ireland lately ? ” he 
asked to change the subject. 

“None worth speaking of. The tenants 
have ail refused to pay their rent; but, sure, 
there would be nothing for us if they bad 
not, so we have no reason to grumble.” 

“ Better days are coming. Keep a good 
heart.” 

“ Sure, then, I tried, but I couldn’t keep 
it at all,” she said, with another demure 
look. 

Arthur Dayrell observed the look, but the 
meaning expressed in her words entirely 
escaped him. 

“ I am not armor-plated,” he said, hold¬ 
ing up bis hands before his eyes. 

“Sure, we have let our front drawing¬ 
room to a gentleman, notan ironcland,” she 
laughed. 

“ I am glad you think I am a gentleman, 
hlay I ask you to express your opinion more 
•definitely. There are you know, so many 
kinds of gentlemen. Among what kind do 
you class me ? ” 

“ Hamma says young ladies should never 
use strong adjectives.” 

“Does she? And pray what is your 
mamma’s opinion about me ? She not be¬ 
ing exactly a young lady, can, I presume, 
use what adjectives she chooses.” 

“Yes; aud she says you are a very kind- 
hearted and considerate gentleman.” 

“ Indeed! But what do you say ?” 

“ I never disagree with mamma.” 

Arthur Dayrell understood the reply, but 
he did not act upon it just then. He handed 
the “rint” to Elsie, remarking, “I wish 
every piece was gold.” 

“ Why?” 

“Why? Oh, then I could pay my rent 
twenty weeks in advance.” 

“ That is not quite the reason,” she said. 
•“ You know we are poor, and you would like 
to help us.” 

“ Yes, I should,” he exclaimed. “But I 
hardly like to ask your fathei. I am afraid 


he would be offended. Do you think he 
would except a loan of, say, fifty pounds 
from a member of the family ? ” 

“No, Mr. Dayrell. It’s like you to offer 
it; but I am sure he would not.” 

“ He might, under certain circumstances 1” 
“ I think not. But what are the circum¬ 
stances ? ” 

“ If I were—if I were—oh, Elsiel do yon 
not know that I love you ? Give me the 
right to assist your father through bis diffi¬ 
culties! ” 

Elsie moved towards the door. 

“Nayl—donot gol Slay—let me tell on 
that I love youl ” he continued, taking her 
band. “Yon love me, Elsie? Yes; I am 
sure you dol I can see it in your eyes I ” 

“ An’, sure, if I do, what then ? ” 

“ What then, my darling? ThisI ” 

And be clasped her to bis breast, and 
kissed her passionately. 

CHAPTER rv. 

T he first ten minutes which follow a de¬ 
claration and acceptance of love should 
bo. sacred. What passes between lovers 
during that blissful period should never be 
made public. The whispered conversation 
which is then carried on hardly bears the 
light. It is not always of the wisest; but 
who wants it to be wise ? No one. In its 
sweet foolishness, just as it is, we all would 
have it remain; and, depend upon it, It will 
remain sweet and a little foolish to the end 
of time, or as long as the human race shall 
exist. So it was in Eden; so it will be when 
the last trump shall sound. 

At the expiration of this-.ten minutes— 
over which a veil has been drawn—Elsie 
and her lover were sitting near the fire. 
Her head lay upon bis shoulder; her eyes were 
looking into bis with perfect trustfulness. 

“ Sure, now, and when did yon first love 
me ? ” she asked. 

“When I first saw you,” he replied, 
caressing her. “I had just returned, from 
Central Africa, as you know, and yon seemed 
a veritable angel. You are one now. But 
when did you first love me ? ” 

“ I didn’t love you at first, at all; you were 
so cold, so frozen. I liked yon a little bit 
when you thawed.” 

“ Ah, darling, I was in great trouble. Out 
of that your sweet face lifted me; and now,” 
here he kissed her tenderly, “ it has gone 
forever.” 
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“ Won’t you tell me your trouble, Arthur? 
I ought to know, had I not ? ” she asked. 

“Yes; perhaps you hud. Five years ago 
I was independent, possessed of a charming 
place in the country, and the squire of the 
village where I was born. Ah, the dear old 
place! It had been in our family for cen¬ 
turies, Elsie. I was the happiest fellow in 
the world, and—yes, I will tell you that also 
—I was engaged to be married.” 

Elsie lifted her head, the better to look 
into his eyes. 

“ Did you love her ? ” she asked. 

“ My darling, hear me out. I was engaged 
to be married, and I was the happiest man 
upon the face of the earth.” 

“ Then you must have love her very, very 
much ? ” 

And there was a little very natural jealousy 
in Elsie’s tone. 

“I will not deny it—I did; but wait. In 
an evil moment I was induced to gamble— 
to bet upon horse-races. I lost—I lost all. 
My estate-the home of my fathers—had to 
be sold, and from being the happiest man 
upon the face of the earth I became the most 
miserable. I lost the girl I loved ”- 

“What, because you were poor? Sure, 
she did' not love you at all,” interrupted 
Elsie. 

“Yes; I think she did,” he continued. 
“ When I found that I was penniless, I had 
an interview with her father and herself. 
He called me a scoundrel—I was never that; 
a madman, a fool—those epithets were well 
deserved; and she—she heard him; shestood 
by in silence. She did not speak one word 
upon my behalf. I rushed from the place, 
mad with auger, shame, grief, and despised 
love; and I have not since seen her, or my 
old home. But I will recover the latter. 
If it takes the toil of a life time, it shall be 
mine.” 

“ But she—this girl; did she live ? ” 

“Live, Elsie? Yes. Ah, darling, those 
cold natures never die heart-broken. They 
have no heart to speak of.” 

“ She couid not have loved you. If you 
were to leave me I should die.” 

“My sweet darling,” he exclaimed, noth¬ 
ing on earth could tempt me to leave you.” 

And, for the hundredth time, he kissed 
her. 

“ Is there any more ? ” she asked. 

“Yes. I remained away from England 
four years, and returned to Snd her married.” 

“ Does she know that you have returned?” 


“ No; she believes that I am dead. My 
old nurse, with whom I occasionally corre¬ 
spond, informed me that a rumor to that 
effect reached her, and it is almost certain 
to have reached Win. It was directly after 
I learned that she was married that I came 
here. I saw you, ray darling, and learned, 
to love you and forget her. The past seems 
like a dismal dream, in which I am not now 
concerned—a nightmare, the subject of 
which is only partially remembered.” 

“ And are you quite sure you love mo 
better than you loved her?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

He hesitated for a moment. It was a 
difBcult question to answer truthfully, and 
Arthur Dayrell was scrupulously truthful. 
He looked at her steadily, as if seeking the 
reply in her bright eyes; then he spoke. 

“Yea, I am,” he said. “You, loving 
once, wili love as long as life shall last- 
You would not have married another at the 
end of two years.” 

“ Never! What was her name ? ” 

“ Winifred Mayfield. Win, I always called 
her.” 

“ But are you quite certain that you have 
forgotten her? ” 

“ How can you ask ? I think it was the 
loss of my dear old home which most affected 
me; but I will recover it, Elsie, it shall be 
ours yet. I will get it back if it takes a life’s 
toil.” 

“ You must take me to see it.” 

“ Not yet, dear. Not until I am able to 
buy it. It would make me wretched to see 
strangers under that roof. The sorrow, 
now, is buried. Let it lie in its grave. 
When we are able to purchase it, then we 
will go to see it.” 

She looked at him lovingly, then a shadow 
passed over her face. She was not yet quite 
satisfied. 

“ Tell me again,” she said. “ Are you 
sure you gave me every little bit of your 
heart? ” 

“Every bit.” 

“ If I were to find out that you love this 
Winifred better than you love me, it would 
kill me; and, Arthur, dear, I don’t want to 
die just yet, sure.” 

My darling, if you never die until I have 
ceased to love you better than all the world 
—better than myself, even—you will live, 
well, not forever, but longer than I, for 
while life lasts I shall never cease to love 
you. 
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'A ring at the door-bell interrupted the 

Elsie rose to her feet. 

“ I must see who it isv" she said. 

“ There is no need. Let Mary go.” 

He objected to any interruption. 

“ Sure, now, I won’t be a minute. Don’t 
be impatient.” 

And she vanished from the room. 

“ Heaven bless herl ” he exclaimed, 
«loud. “ Her sweet face saved me from 
ruin. It brought me back to reason. I had 
become reckless—a drunkard—with no hope 
in this world or in the next. Heaven bless 
herl she saved .me. But does one ever 
forget the first love? I doubt it—I doubt 
itl ” 

The entrance of Elsie, with a lady whose 
face was hidden behind a thick veil, com¬ 
pelled him to silence. 

“A lady to see you, Mr. Dayrell,” said 
Elsie, and at once left the room. 

“ To what circumstance ”-began Day- 

rell. 

But he stopped suddenly. The lady had 
raised her veil. 

“Winifredl You?” he cried, in aston¬ 
ishment. 

“ Yes, Arthur Dayrell; it is II ” 

CHAPTER V. 

T he sight of that once-loved face, the 
sound of that well-remembered voice, 
affected him strangely. He turned deadly 
pale, his tongue was tied. Beyond that 
•first exclamation he could not speak a word. 
When last they met it was she who had 
been confounded into silence. Now they 
had changed places. 

She saw that he was unable to speak, or 
even move, and she again addressed him. 

*• I learned yesterday that you were alive 
and in London,” she said'. “ My informant 

_your old nurse—gave me your address. I 

instantly set out for town, and I am here. 
Why did you leave me? It was cruel— 
cruel 1 It nearly broke my heart, I cared 
nothing for your loss of fortune.. Bich or 
poor, I loved you. Did I reproach you? 
Did I speak one word of anger ? ” 

“No, not ” he murmured. 

Her words had almost overwhelmed him 
with grief. ■ 

“ For twelve months I lay at death’s 
door,” she continued. “ But I have not 
come to reproach you.” 


“ My poor Win—my poor, poor WinI 
How I have misjudged youl ” he cried, at 
last finding bis voice. 

“I had nearly recovered when the news 
came that you were dead, aud I bad a 
relapse,” she went on “but eventually I 
became well, aud then I married. I did not 
love my husband. I told him that I had no 
love to give him, but he was kind, and I 
respected him. He died a year ago, leaving 
me all he possessed. I am rich, very rich. 
The first use I made of my wealth was to 
purchase Dayrell Park.” 

“ Dayrell Park yours ? ” he cried. 

“No, Arthur!” And she produced a 
bundle of papers from a handbag she carried, 
and placed it upon the table. “ No, Arthur, 
Dayrell Park is yours. I purchased it for 
the sake of the old love. There,”—pointing 
to the papers—” are the title deeds of your 
old home, the spot you loved so dearly, 
where first we loved, you and I, Arthur; 
where you told me—a happy girl—that you 
loved me, where I gave you my heart. 
There are the deeds; Take them, they are 
yours. Take them, and take me with them, 
for I, too, am yours.” 

He sprang forward. 

“ My darling—my poor, wronged dar- 
lingl ” he cried. He gained her side, be 
opened his arms, and then be staggered 
back as though a bullet had struck him full 
in the forehead. “ Oh, my Godl ” he cried, 
“ what am I doing ? It will kill her—it will 
kill herl I cannot—I cannotl ” 

He staggered to a chair, sank down, 
covered his face with his hands, and burst 
into tears. 

A bullet bad struck him. It was the 
recollection of Elsie, whom Winifred’s 
sudden appearance and words of never 
dying affection had banished from his mind. 

In an instant she was upon her knees by 
his side. 

“ What is it ? ” she cried. “ Speak 
Arthur! What is it ? ” 

“ I am not free,” he sobbed. 

“ Janet said you were still unmarried.” 

“ Yes, yes; but l am pledged, Win; I am 
pledged, and I feel that the old love is re¬ 
turned. Heaven guide me I What shall I 
do ? My old home and Win,' both mine. 
The old home and the home of my fathers. 
And she, Elsie, will diel Help me, WinI ” 

It was a terrible temptation. Even if the 
old love bad gone forever, like last winter’s 
snow, there was Dayrell Park. There are 
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but few men who, placed in his position 
but would have elected to take wealth, even 
if love had not accompanied it. In his case 
there were both love and wealth—and what 
wealth 1 Little wonder that the sore temp¬ 
tation was too much for him. 

“Help me Win I” he cried once more. 

“ Does she love you ? ” she asked. 

“ Love me I The blow will kill her. Say, 
what am I to do? You bring me the old. 
love, the love of my beat and brightest days, 
you bring me the home of my boyhood; 
which 1 have sworn shall be mine once 
more, you bring me the old happiness. 
And she, Elsie—she loves me with a pure 
girl's drst love. She has told me that she 
would die if I left her.” 

“Then you must not leave her. I will 
not purchase happiness at the price of 
aaother’s misery—perhaps of her life. Who 
is she ? ” 

“ Tho,girl who brought you here.” 

.“That childl No; no, 1 will not wreck 
her life, nor shall you. It is I—I, who 
have seen so much sorrow—who will relin¬ 
quish my claim. And yet it is hard. But 
this is weakness. Arthur, do your duty. 

1 have borne misery; I can well bear a little 
more; but she, in the very springtime of 
life, a rosebud to be crushed before it is 
open. No, I will not do it. I will not marry 
you, Arthur Dayrell.” 

“But hear me. We are two, she is one. 
Out united sorrow must outweigh hers.” 

“ Do not tempt mel 1 dare not do it! I 
had decided to go abroad. I was on the 
point of sailing when I heard that you were 
alive. I will go. I will forget that I ever 
heard that yon were not dead.” 

“No, nol Let me tell her that you are 
free, and slill love me! ” he cried. “She is 
aware of your existence; she has beard of 
our love. Perhaps she will be able to forget.” 

“Forgetl A woman never forgets; it 
would kill her, Arthur. And what happi¬ 
ness would there be for you and I then ? 
Never, never will I bring upon the head of 
another what I have suffered. I know the 
anguish of it; but the worst with me is 
over. With her, it must never begin. 
Arthur, do your duty. 1 will go.” 

She moved towards the door. She reached 
it; then a thought struck her, and she returned.' 


. “.Arthur,” she said, “ how do you know 
for which of us two girls your love is the 
greater ? Can you imagine that young girl 
lying dead—lying dead, Arthur—killed by 
your act? ” 

He shuddered. He looked at the dread 
picture which she bad brought to his mind, 
and then, in that instant, he knew that his 
love for Elsie was the stronger. 

“No!” he cried, “nol It must not—it 
cannot bel ” 

She smiled. It was a sad smile—such a 
smile as might have been seen upon the 
face cf a Christian martyr going to her death 
in some Roman amphithea^e. 

“ Good-by I” she said. “ Keep the papers. 
I will send you a deed of gift before I go 
forever. Kiss me, Arthur! ” 

He kissed her, and she passed from bis 
view forever; but her smile—her sad, sweet 
smile haunted him for years. It was a 
noble action, such an action as perhaps only 
a woman could have done. 

For ten minutes he stood gazing at the 
door where last he had seen her, and then 
he spoke:— 

“ Yes, she is right. What happiness 
could there be for me with Elsie dead— 
Elsie dead—Elsie dead ? No, no! a thou¬ 
sand times no! Win is wiser and better 
than I. Thank heaven, she saved me from 
a life’s misery.” 

At this instant Elsie entered the room. 
He bad turned,and did not see her. 

“ Arthur! ” she said, softly. 

He heard her, and with her voice to his 
ear came surging back to his heart and brain 
all the love be bore her. He caught her in 
his arms, straining her to his breast, as if 
afraid that some power mightier than him¬ 
self would interpose between them, and rob 
him of this, the light of his life. 

“My darling—my darlingl” he cried. 
“ Never—never shall we part.” 

Then she guessed who the visitor had 
been. She guessed the cause of bis excite¬ 
ment—of his wild looks. 

“Who is she? Is she”- 

“Winifred. Yes, she is Winifred! And 
Dayrell Park is oursi ” 

Elsie Dayrell never has questioned her 
husband’s love. She never will. 
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SPANISH CASTLES. 

By William Arch, McClean. 


rpHERE are dreams and dreams. Phan- 
JL toms of the shades of night, visions at 
rosy noonday, fairies of dreamland, children 
of morn, sprites of star;.beams, creations 
warm as sun-beams, vagaries of Morpheus, 
living, lofty loved ideals. Dreaming we 
live, living we dream. Is there a life cursed 
with the want of longing ? Something 
better, not as you see it, or I see it, but as 
each one sees it for one’self. Each dreams 
his own dreams according to bis own fashion. 
Yon hod-carriers tells his secret as he de¬ 
scends the ladder, muttering, “give me a 
trowel and I’ll build a better wall than that 
mason,’’ whose unintelligellble yell be bad 
just answered. Yonder mason with the 
trowel weaves in with the brick and mortar, 
the visions of plans of buildings he would 
draft as an architect. The architect views 
a far off the looming spectre of a temple of 
great architectural beauty he would raise 
with a master’s band. It is left alone to the 
Alexanders to sigh no more worlds to eon- 
.quor. Life is blessed with an upward im¬ 
petus given it by dreams, though morning is 
afar off. At length dawn breaks, the Alex¬ 
anders awake to eigb, the dreamers dream 
on. 

“ Richard Reed. Attorney at Law,” is 
the emblem which is confronted on the 
frame of a door of an office in a Pennsylva¬ 
nia town. Reed, has the name no familiar 
sound ? Has it the jingle of no memory 7 
Ah, it smacks of legal lore and recollections, 
a race born with the breath of the “ said ” 
and the “ aforesaids ” in their mouths. 
Which Richard Reed is this, father, son or 
grandson 7 Percbanceitisthefaceandform 
of the father that memory calls up, a man of 
commanding appearance, with a large head, 
crowned with a forehead eloquent with 
strength, an eye of culm expression except 
when sent with its piercing lightning glance 
upon some poor unfortunate, and a gifted 
tongue. Or perhaps it is the son, the fac¬ 
simile of the father but of lighter build, the 
student, within whose brain is stowed cita¬ 
tions and authorities on almost any legal 
point on which be may be questioned. 
Memory lists not to the tick, tick of passing 
time. Come, enter the office when this 


story opens and see which Richard Reed 
this is. A cursory glance reveals an nn- 
carpeted floor, bare walls except where 
lined with shelves of somber volumes, a 
number of hard wooden chairs, and a desk, 
on which are scattered numerous papers, 
and behind which sits a youth of twenty-two 
winters. A slender boyish face, with large 
thoughtful blue eyes, and a mouth of a sen¬ 
sitive mould, is lifted to that of the intruder. 
Inquired whether Richard Reed was ex¬ 
pected to be in his office soon, and that same 
youth, with a smile, at the same time reas- 
suriug and confusing, replies. “ I am he.” 
It is the grandson. Father and grandfather 
had added their mite of experience and 
knowledge to that of the world, he had his 
yet to add. 

Richard Reed is at this time speedily slip¬ 
ping towards the end of the first years of bis 
legal practice. When pondering over the 
selection of a profession, the nearest yoad to 
the goal of the almighty dollar drowned all 
questions of tastes and adaptability and he 
passively followed whether the hand of fate 
seemed to lead, the law coming to him and 
not he to it. The law in the past year to a 
great extent proved a congenial compareion. 
The contemplation of the events of the past 
months contained much satisfaction, with no 
more petty annoyances scattered through 
them here and there than any other mode of 
living or occupation would have had. The 
relation of law to civilized humanity, the 
potent factor it had been in its evolution, 
the preserver now of its rights and liberties, 
were to Richard Reed grand themes to 
dwell upon, yet down in the depths of his 
being a dream struggled for life. There 
was an intermission between the end of his 
father’s and the beginning of his practice, 
hence clients were scarce this year, playing 
shy, waiting to see of what manner of metal 
the new Richard Reed might be. This un¬ 
employed time gave courage and hope to 
that dream and e’re long the sway of its 
scepter found a willing vassal in his mind, 
heart and soul. 

Come tell us what is life and why it is 
worth the living, oh, dream 7 See, it crys, 
see the summon bonum of existence reached 
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while I paint the world, and humanity in 
rich royal colors. Dip the pen ot a legal 
parentage, into this fluid of a rich hue and 
write, write a story of man for man. Write 
of hearts now beating with joy, now broken 
with pain, of minds, grappling with heredi¬ 
tary powers of darknesses, and groping on 
towards light, of tempted souls struggling 
upwards. Waft your winged words unto 
the uttermost ends of the earth, and live, 
live forever. Ah, the world will read and 
forget, forget the author and in time the 
story, yet in that thy story lived, it has im¬ 
mortality. Your thoughts become those of 
humanity, the seal of your heart and soul is 
stamped on your words and are received 
into the breasts of all men, bid the worid 
forget if it can. Thy gift to the world is a 
legaey, freely inheritable. Time passes on, 
a poor, neglected, forgotten grave marks 
where thy bones lie, but not thy thoughts, 
heart, soui, thyself, so grieve not. Behold 
a later man speak a- new thought, born, 
evolved from an old one, and that thine own, 
just as thine had been built upon a preced¬ 
ing one, BO rolls on immortality of thought. 
What cares the world whether the singer 
died in a mad-house or his bones lie bleak on 
some desert, it is his soul in his song it 
loves, a love whieh lives as long as a snatch 
of that song remains. Give away to thy 
dream, mortal. 

With pen obedient to the guidance of his 
visions, Richard Reed writes day after day, 
at last he has finished his first story. One 
morning in the month of May, a few weeks 
after its completion, he ean be seen busily 
engaged at his desk, pen in hand. It is not 
an elaborate brief the -pages of which he 
turns and returns and lingers over. It is 
that same story he is prudently prunning, a 
stroke of the pen here, a word there, so it 
goes on minute after minute while the sun 
slowly slips towards the zenith. At last he 
folds up the manuscript with a sigh of mingled 
pleasure and hopefulness. He has done his 
best, the characters are urconventional, 
situations unique, developments natural and 
the plot well sustained. He has followed the 
pattern of no school. It is the heart and 
mind of Richard Reed that sparkles on its 
pages. How fondly he handles his creation. 
What pleasure, what recompense it is to 
him just to tell himself that he has written 
this, yet another step.must be taken. Seiz¬ 
ing pen and paper, in feverish haste, he 
writes. 


“ Bdilorof-Magazine. 

Di;ab Sm,—It were folly to deny that 
inclosed story is my first effort, it will indi¬ 
cate that on its face. I have done my beat 
and it is for you to say whether it has a 
mission. Your opinion is earnestly desired 
as to whether the manuscript possesses 
merit of its own, merit to win an acceptance 
for ilself. If my effort does not rise about 
medioerity, I wish to forget that it has been 
made. Does it evince climbing qualities. 
I ask an answer in the name of American 
liiterature. Respectfully and Sincerely. 

“ Richard Reed.” 

The letter is dashed off with vim and 
spirit, and in a short while letter and manu¬ 
script are carried and stealthily deposited in 
the post-office. Why stealthily? Will not 
the post-master—cold horrors send me shud¬ 
dering at thought of a post-mistress—scan 
the address on the envelope, guess the secret 
of its contents and who it is that seeks thus 
to make a fool of himself, and will not the 
town learn of it before to-morrow night as it 
passes from mouth to mouth with sarcastic 
comment. Stop, perhaps the post-master 
will fail to recognize the hand-writing on the 
envelope, for did he not feign an odd chi- 
rography. What chances would there have 
been for a “perhaps” with the post-mis¬ 
tress ? Man is suspicious with his dreams, 
cautiously shielding his ideals from the jeer¬ 
ing, mocking blasts of the unsympathizing 
horde, building moats and ramparts around 
his castle in Spain, planning them by twi¬ 
light, laying beam on beam in the glooming, 
gazing at the moonshine glittering on the 
finished work, the shadows playing hide and 
seek in the crevices and nooks of the wails, 
and still watching the structure tumble to 
ground in early dawn, before Phoebus has 
chased the mists from the valleys. The joy 
of creation, the sorrow of distruction are the 
unshared secrets of his own soul, hidden 
away from the sneers of. the maddening 
crowd. 

Richard Reed slowly and meditatingly 
returns to his office and enters. It already 
has an oecupant, the sight of whom startles 
him from his reveries. The lithe form of a 
young girl stands in the shadows of a recess, 
shrinking from the light of a near window, 
which however reveals pallid cheeks, full 
rich lips, tightly held, quivering with pain, 
and a dark brown eye, flashing an agony. 
Her breath comes quick and fast. It is a. 
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picture warm with beauty and passion and 
one that would have appealed to a less sen- 
sitive man than Bicbard Beed enter and 
turning faces him. For a moment neither 
spoke, when the girl, recovering herself, 
says:— 

“ Mr. Keed I have come to you, obeying 
an impulse, a something that tells me, you 
can and will help me.” 

“ I will do anything in my power, Miss 
Sayre,” he responded. 

It was Naomi Sayre who stands before 
him, a native of the town who is little known 
by the rest of the inhabitants and with 
whom Richard Reed had had no acquaint¬ 
ance, knowing her only by sight. She is 
thought to be unapproachable as she never 
makes advances of any kind, cultivates no 
acquaintances, forms no friendships, avoids 
those with whom she had once been intimate 
and passes most of her time secluded in her 
own home. The only occasions upon which 
she is seen are when quietly and hurriedly 
she passes up and down the streets of the 
town upon her errands. Those she greets 
are the recipients of a bright smile, and nod, 
tinged with a sadness, which is more felt 
than realized. To some of her neighbors, 
she is an enigma, while to others she excites 
a pity, but to both she seems indifferent. 
This is the Naomi Sayre as she is known. 

After the above response, Richard Reed 
adds:— 

“ But be seated. Miss Sayre.” 

The girl, with a sigh, sinks down in the 
only rocking chair in the room, which 
Richard Beed pushes towards her, saying:— 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

In a moment she looks at him and 
says:— 

“ My father, Mr. Beed, something has 
happened to him, save him, give him your 
help, give him back to me.” 

“ Why what has happened,” he exclaimed. 

“I do not know,” she replied, “I only 
know some trouble has befallen him, for the 
officers came and took him away from us, 
from home, a few minutes ago. I came at 
once here. Find my father, where they 
have taken him. I know he never know¬ 
ingly injured any one. It is all so dreadful, 
what shall 1 do.” 

To which Richard Reed responded. 

” I will see to this at once and rest assured 
that all 1 can do for you shall be done,” 

Here was help, proffered upon the asking, 
and the pent up feelings broke out in one 


great sob. But for an instant, and Naomi 
arising, says:— 

“ Thank you. Excuse me. Stop you 
shall be paid for this. I shall see to that 
myself. Here take this, I wish it were ten 
times more,” and laying down an eagle on 
his desk, she hastens out of his office, before 
be could interrupt her. 

An hour later Richard Reed knows all 
there was to learn concerning the arrest of 
Marshall Sayre, the father of his fair client, 
a tale now passing from lips to lips with a 
greed of scandal, such as is only known by 
man among the higher animals. 

The cashier of the town bank, while on 
bis way to his home late the night before, 
reached the end of the closely, built portion 
of the street and was within sight of bis 
residence bid in the shrubbery of a lawn on 
the next square, when he was suddenly 
attacked, knocked down, and robbed of bis 
pocket-book, which contained a small sum of 
money After lying insensible for some 
length of time he regained consciousness 
and managed to reach his own door. He 
now lay prostrated from the shock and the 
murderous blow dealt him on his bead. 
Later the same night Marshall Sayre entered 
a saloon greatly intoxicated and while there 
exhibited a large wallet, which was seen to 
contain money. 'When the deed of the night 
became noised abroad, the latter fact came 
to light. The officers at once proceeded to 
Marshal Sayre’s home to arrest him, and 
found him asleep in bed, and the wallet of 
the cashier in the pocketof the coat Marshall 
Sayre had worn the night before, now care¬ 
lessly bung on the back of a chair. They 
awoke him and carried him off and he now 
stupidly sat in a cell of the jail, wondering 
what had brought him to this place. Rich¬ 
ard Reed visits Marshall Sayre, as soon as 
he learned the story that was circulating, 
and tell him his daughter bad employed him 
to look after and take charge of his case, 
to which the prisoner dumbly acquiesces. 
After an extended examination and reex¬ 
amination of the man, Richard Beed finally 
takes his departure, not one wit wiser than 
when he entered his cell. Marshall Sayre 
could give him no information, could not 
recall one single occurrence of the previous 
night except that be had been heavily drink¬ 
ing and drank several times with a fellow he 
called Langdon, some relative of his de¬ 
ceased wife’s. 

Richard Beed is’greatly puzzled over the 
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story of the prisoner. Is he telling him the 
truth? The man’s statement are frankly 
and candidly made there is no token that he 
is concealing anything, and not one word 
had he uttered that would connect him with 
the deed. How came the purse to be upon 
his person, was a tnore vexing question. 
Could he have done the deed while under 
the influence of liquor and not have retained 
some recollection of the event was still 
another worrying inquiry. The more he 
ponders over the facts and the prisoner’s 
statement the more perplexed and mysteri¬ 
ous the situation appears. 

Marshall Sayre is the last living represen¬ 
tation of the once proved and wealthy Sayre 
family. The Sayre’s at one time had been 
the most prominent citizens of the town, 
when death in the brief period of a year 
felled its members, leaving Marshall Sayre 
and his young wife the sole heirs of the 
family home and fortune. Marshall had been 
fast and wild as a boy and young man, sow¬ 
ing his wild oats as he named it, money 
spoiled. The - misfortunes of the family 
sobered him for a time and a little later the 
advent of the baby girl, Naomi, but the 
curse of the flesh pots was upon him and he 
slipped back to old haunts, old companions, 
old ways. Ten years of fast living, idlying, 
gambling, drinking and carousing, and the 
fortune had dwindled out of sight. Then 
his once beautiful wife, now old with the 
awful weight of heavy sorrow died with a 
broken heart. There was another halt in 
the mad career of Marshall Sayre and as 
he sought to comfort his thirteen year old 
daughter, upon the loss of her mother, he 
found that already the girl had become a 
woman, aged by the unwept tears she saw 
glistering in her mother’s eyes and the un¬ 
uttered sobs that quivered in her voice. 
The daughter took up the struggle where 
her mother had left off, but drink again set 
going the wheels of deviltry. Everything 
of value had long since taken wings, the old 
house groaned underneath the heavy burden 
of a mortgage and accumulating interest and 
the wrecker sits stupid, sullen, senseless in 
a cell, the end of a life time debauch. On 
the poor wretch of a mortal has been lavished 
the love of his daughter, a love the gift of 
that once beautiful mother and tinged with 
the sadness of her sorrow. Naomi attended 
her father’s every humor, lead him when 
he could not see to walk, watched him sleep 
off a drunken revel, anticipated his wants, 


prepared those nourishing meals to sooth 
back soberness, in fact daily sacriSced her¬ 
self to the care of her drunken father. She 
had given up all friends and acquaintances 
without a murmur too proud to let other eyes 
gaze upon the sights she patiently endured 
and lived alone for bis sake. A sombre smile 
or kind words, sent a thrill of happiness 
through her. This man was her father, she 
loved him, that was enough, this v -.s the 
real Naomi Sayre. 

The case against Marshall Sayre can not 
come up for trial before the next court in 
September, so there is time to await devel¬ 
opments and see if anything new would 
come to light. Richard Reed battles with 
the groat weight of damaging evidence to 
find at some point a solution to the torment¬ 
ing questions. Ah, this is the practice of 
the law from another stand point, touched 
with the deep and rich hues of life and the 
beautiful face that lit up bis office is not 
like that of the other client. The heavy 
legal volumes have an unnatural appearance 
with that facq peering at him from their 
pages, from among the citations and authori¬ 
ties, yet the bewitching sadness of that face 
spure him on to great efforts. 

Stay, tell mo of thy dream, oh, dreamer. 
In a fort-night the visions of bis hauntings 
again ebb and flow. He finds at the post- 

offlee an envelope with the name of “- 

Magazine ” across its face. His heart leaps 
in his throat. A wild rush of hope is re¬ 
placed by a sickening sinking, us he lifts the 
letter heavy with his manuscript. It is re¬ 
turned, hastily he thrusts it in bis pocket for 
fear prying eyes may guess the secret of his 
soul, is it not enough that the post-master 
should have by this time fathomed it. At 
his office he cautiously opens the letter and 
dreading reads the printed note of the blue 
pencil oracle. 

'J" 

“We desire to thank you for your kind¬ 
ness in submitting enclosed MS. to us and 
regret that it is not available. Return of 
MS. does not imply lack of merit. 

Respectfully, The Editors.” 

A message from the Sphinx. It may 
have a thousand and one meanings to him 
who sends it, poor trash, mediocre, not 
suited for our journal, too long, too short, 
subject matter unpopular, good but we have a 
safe full, etc. od ic^nituns. To the receiver 
it says, a bad story hardly, a good story 
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probably, conclusioo, a hopelessness. A 
riddle of the desert mystery. 

Away faint heart, on speeds the dream 
child to another oracle to reoive it back with 
responses modeled after that of the first. 
As the long summer days drawl away, 
Eichard Reed conceives another dream 
child and sends it on the mission of the first 
and alternately the mails bear first Ibis one 
and then that one to this and that magazine 
and they are returned as often as sent. Dis¬ 
appointment becomes discourage and the 
garment of despair. Pace by pace with 
despair, a change comes over the spirit of 
bis dreams. 

These long summer days have given other 
■employments. Richard Reed has collected 
and sifted all the evidence in the case of 
Marshall Sayre, yet the stubborn front of 
circumstances against bis client fails to yeild 
at a point. He has not advanced in the 
preparation of the case but gone around in a 
circle. The cashier after a fortnight rallied 
from the effects of the shock, when a relapse 
comes, brain fever sets in, and days grow 
into weeks and weeks into months and life 
and death struggle for the mastery. Mean¬ 
while Marshall Sayre is held in custody both 
for lack of bail and to await the result of the 
cashiers illness. 

What of Naomi these long weary days? 
Richard Reed finds it necessary at first to 
visit her and explain as best be can the sit¬ 
uation. Subsequently he called to avail 
himself of the help of her suggestions. 
These visits stir his soul by the manifesta¬ 
tions of the love of Naomi for her father and 
her defenceless situation, and a half uncon¬ 
scious resolution forms itself to throw 
around this woman what'protection he can. 
As bis visits became more and more frequent 
this half formed resolution is lost in a 
greater feeling, that of love for this beautiful 
young woman, for the soul that breaths in 
those dark orbs and bis heart and hands go 
out in such attentions and solicitations as 
only a lover is capable of. The castles in 
Spain have been attacked by a subtle foe. 
Dreams of stories peopled with immortal 
characters have clashed with dreams of a 
fair face and a lithe form. Ideal sketches, 
conversations, situations and plots have 
given away to an ideal of womanhood 
crowned by love. Visions of authorship 
have gone to pieces amidst law and love. 

At length life stakes its last straw and 
death’s beam swings up, and the cashier 


slowly recovers. The September court is at 
hand, and as the cashier, the important wit¬ 
ness is able to be present, the court says the 
trial of Marshall Sayre must proceed. The 
very day the trial starts, the two manuscripts 
of Richard Reed return, a hasty glance at 
the same stereotyped riddle and with a sigh 
he throws them into the furthermost 
recesses of a drawer of his desk. 

The case opens and drags along drearily 
for the accused and his counsel. The testi¬ 
mony of the cashier is given quietly and 
firmly, he had not been able to identify his 
assailant but the purse found on Marshall 
Sayre is bis and nothing missing but a dollar 
bill, which the saloon-keeper produced upon 
his examination as the one he had exchanged 
for Marshall Sayre the night of the robbery. 
Richard Reed’s first cross examination 
instead of breaking adds to the weight of 
the testimony, and in despair he is about to 
give up when a thought fiashes through him, 
a thought which makes his cheeks fiush hot 
with an inspiration they give him, and as the 
cashier rises to leave the witness chair, be 
says to him:— 

“Remain where you are, I have other 
questions to ask.’’ 

The witness sinks back and Richard Reed 
pauses to collect bis forces and an air of ex¬ 
pectancy breaths itself through the room and 
audience. 

At last Richard Reed quietly asks:— 

“ Where did you carry this pocket-book?” 

“ In an inner pocket of my coat,” the wit¬ 
ness replies. 

“ Was there anything else in the pocket- 
book besides the money.” 

The witness looks dnmb-founded and put¬ 
ting his hands to his head straggles with a 
confusion that apparently has possession of 
his mind. At length he raises his head and 
clearly answers:— 

“ There were other papers.” 

“ Were those papers in the book when 
returned to you ? ” comes the lightning 
question. 

“ They were not,” is the reply. 

“ Have you ever seen the papers sine 
that night?” 

“No,” is the distinct ringing response. 

“What were those papers,” is the next 
question. 

The witness again pauses and the court¬ 
room in breathless anxiety awaits his an¬ 
swer. It comes. 

“I recall now for the first time the fact 
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that Miss Matilda Langdon, of this place, 
sent me a note in the afternoon while I was 
in the bank, asking me to call on her that 
evening that she wished the will I had writ- 
ven for her many years before and kept in 
the bank vault should be destroyed and a 
new one drawn up. That she had had trou¬ 
ble with a nephew named in the will and 
desired now to bequeath everything she was 
possessed of to another relative and that I 
should prepare such a will and bring it up 
that evening for her to sign. I had prepared 
a will according to instructions and had it 
and the old will in my pocket-book when 
robbed and have never seen these papers 
since.” 

As he stops, Kichard Reed is ready with 
another question. 

“ Who was the beneficiary under the old 
will?” 

‘‘One William Langdon,” the witness 
replies. 

“ And who under the new ? ” 

“ Mies Naomi Sayre,” is the answer that 
startles the audience and no one more than 
Richard Reed. 

The court adjourns at this juncture to 
permit certain investigations in this new 
direction, and the evidence of the following 
days develop many interesting facts. Miss 
Matilda Langdon had been in very feeble 
health and died the day after the cashier 
had been robbed. A nephew, William 
Langdon had been visiting her at the time 
and she had had a stormy interview with 
him the day before she died, after which she 
wrote the letter the cashier had received. 
The day of her funeral an old will had mys¬ 
teriously been found in her house, which 
had been probated, giving her property to 
her nephew, William Langdon and cutting 
off her sisters child Naomi Sayre, on account 
of a rupture between herself and sister be¬ 
cause of some comment of the former con¬ 
cerning the conduct of the latter’s drunken 
husband, Marshall Sayre, which will the 
cashier identified as the one he had written 
and had in his pocket the night of the rob¬ 
bery. William Langdon had been seen in 
the company of Mashall Sayre that same 
night and while the latter drank freely at 
the former’s expense, William Langdon had 
converted all the available estate of his aunt 
into the cash and taken his departure many 
weeks ago, leaving the conversion of the 
bulk of the estate to an attorney. The de¬ 
fense developed their theory in its strongest 


light. The evidence is followed by a short 
address by Richard Reed to the jury, in 
which though the fiow of oratory of the 
grandfather, and the array of legal learning 
of the father are wanting, they are mord 
than made up by the uniqueness of the start¬ 
ling presentation of the facts and the joining 
of the parts in one whole by a subility of 
logic. The jury afterwards corapleted his 
triumph with a verdict of “ not guilty.” 

Not many months afterwards, this same 
court renders other verdicts and judgments, 
in which Naomi Sayre is intf rested. The 
probate of the will of Miss Matilda Imngdon 
is revoked and nullified, and the letter 
written to the cashier ip admitted to probate 
as the true will of Miss Matilda Langdon, 
which made Naomi Sayre, the legatee of the 
remainder of the fortune that had not been 
carried off by William Langdon, who is 
never afterwards bearil of. 

Meanwhile the one question of the lives 
of Naomi Sayre and Richard Reed remains 
unasked and unanswered, though eyes and 
heart have pledged troth long ago. Soon 
after all legal proceedings had ended, 
Richard Reed calls one evening upon Naomi 
Sayre, comes to her with a tender glow in 
his eyes, a fiush upon his cheeks, a happi¬ 
ness in his heart, a question upon bis lips. 

In the midst of their rejoicings over the 
felicitous end of all their troubles, Naomi 
turns to him saying:— 

“ Mr. Reed, how can I ever repay you for 
the happiness and fortune your successes 
have brought me. Name your fee and I 
will double it.” 

‘‘ I fear that which I will name will greatly 
startle you,” he answers. 

Naomi arising, interrupts him and impul¬ 
sively cried:— 

“ In the words of old, even if it be half of 
my kingdom, I will give it thee.” 

As he arises and comes toward her, their 
eyes meet, and hers fall before the question 
she now knows he will ask, one which 
reaches her in a softly accented whisper. 
“ Even Thyself ? ” 

A look, a murmured “ yes,” and Richard 
Reed bolds in bis arms, love captive. 

Richard Reed, now in the prime of life, is 
a lawyer of extensive practice. He vindi¬ 
cated the name of the old law firm in the 
trial of Marshall Sayre, and patrons of his 
father and grandfather flocked to do homage 
to the success that'succeeds. 

The curtain falls. You and I cry “ bravo,” 
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“lelat.” Here lean idea! life realized. A 
man born for the niche he occupiea, a niche 
curved out for the man. A round man 
snugly fitting the round hole he is in. 
.Meanwhile that one yonder still carries the 
hod up the weary rounds of the ladder, this 
cue’s fingers have grown hard and stiff, 
laying brick upon brick, morticing his 
dreams between, and the architect’s temple 
recedes in the mist. They live happily all 
the rest of their days in this stage play, even 
though as this renouned tragedian grandly 
dies in his heroic parts, his thoughts lovingly 
linger upon scenes in tim theatre across the 
way, the successes of some buffoon, and that 
great comedian forgets himself amidst the 
shouts of laughter that greet him, as he 
dwells upon the tragic roles he was born to 
play, and you and I go home and dream 


over our untasted feasts, unsealed heights, 
the other life we do not live. 

So to Eichard Eeed, life weaves in with 
the background threads of a legal existence 
many beautiful brilliant hued skeins, and 
the ground work is lost sight of as he views 
the centre piece, an idolized wife, crowned 
mistress of a home, sweet home. Yet see 
these delicate shades course here and there 
through the background, keeping pace to 
pace with its unfolding, lost now but to re¬ 
appear, tell me what are they ? Fancies he 
smiles at, laughs at to himself, yet cliugs to, 
loves, memories of those haunting tantaliz¬ 
ing, dreamed of, spectre castles built upon 
those yellowing manuscripts slill hid in the 
recesses of bis desk drawer. While we live, 
the souls of our ideals cling to us. 
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STRAIfGE story; OF DR. MEDLEY. 


Br B. B. LSSLIB. 


I K December, 18—, I received an urgent 
inyitalion from Dr. Medley to visit him 
. bis Southern home. Few things could 
. i^gve-given me more pleasure than accepting, 
thisiiiivitation, for Dr. Medley and myself. 
hadTseen inseparable companions at college, 
and had not met since gradnation, six years 
previous. 

Hamlet Medley was a remarkable young 
man. He possessed.a genial disposition and 
a pecnliar temperament, with an,, almost- 
dangerous predominance of the intellect; i 


His 8trikingly;cogent, ,nitad-and ilia steihng' 
character were so appreciated by! the; facnltv: 

of -W-College that he been tendered; 

one of the most profitable tntbr^ps. in ;the- 
institution before completing his freshman; 
year. My-f^nd.was.more.especially ^ted 
as a scientist;’.indeed, his knowledge of' 
physics seems to have -been ihttdttve,' and 
had his capacities for Mqniring-Jangn^e. 
been equal to his insight into philosophy he 
would have graduated two years. insteto pL 
one ahead of his class. His individnali^ wan 
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no less strongly maried than his mental en¬ 
dowments. His acquaintances, myself not 
excepted, being unable to understand some 
of his enigmatical traits of character, attrib¬ 
uted them to the singularities of genius. 
He iived in a distinct realm of science which 
seemed to hold no affinity with the outside 
world, and the older he grew the more en- 
rapt and mystifying he became. This sol¬ 
itary existence isolated him from the near 
fyiendship of all but myseif; for although I 
could hot fathom his mind, I enjoyed a much 
greater share of his confidence than did any 
other person, and valued him the more for 
his strong personality. 

On completing our college course Medley 
and myself separated, he entering a medical 
institution in New York and myself joining 
the staff of a metropolitan journal. Having 

finished a two years curriculum at H- 

with the highest honors, Hamlet sailed to 
Europe for the purpose of finishing in the 
renowned universities of Germany his al¬ 
ready splendid education. During the stay 
at H—^— and his residence abroad we did 
not drift apart and become estranged, as is 
cften^the c^e with near friends after leaving 
college, but kept up, a warm and refreshing 
c'orrespbndence.' About a year prior to the 
time I received this invitation. Medley had 
retnrnei tp.his native land and taken the 
'responsible position of president of the most 
noted medical college in the South. Eor the 
psist’ few months, however, much to my per- 
.plexify‘ atid\solicitude, I had not heard a 
'word'fybfm’him.' But his explanation of this 
silence'was entm'ely satisfactory. He had 
'vefy suddeiily'been called to England by the 
dealh'bf an uncle, and the important bnsi- 
.nes's 'yvhich devolved upon him, in conse¬ 
quence'of a certain decision of the deceased, 
kept Kim so closely occupied that he found 
,n6 tiine for' private correspondence. By 
this hippy decision Medley was bequeathed 
■a large amount of property, the moiety of 
■the estate which had been intended for a 
'nearer relative, who, by his profligacy, pre¬ 
cluded Hpmtib Medley from perpetuating 
his ori^al will,,and caused him to beco'me 
"the benefactor of another and a more worthy 
•person.' ' ,' . 

Finding'myself practically disengaged I 
decided at once to visit my friend, and lost 
no time in sending him word- to that effect. 
And sp it was that a few days before Christ¬ 
mas 1 found myself in the'land of cotton and 
cane. It would be a poor^description that 


my artless penjconld give of the genuine 
satisfaction with which we scrutinized each 
other and related our personal experience 
since last we parted, as we rode on.-in the 
phaeton that Medleyjhad brought to convey- 
us from the coach station to his residence, 
which was situated in a valley, sevei^ miles 
distant. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at my 
friend’s home. It was a palatial residence, 
half Grecian in style, with an imposing 
facade, massive Doric columns, windows of 
many descriptions, and cornices'without 
number, standing’on a sweeping green lawn 
near a hillock and against a dark back^onnd 
of pine woods. Why I shuddered'as I gazed 
upon its bulk, rising in the dusk, I cannot 
explain. '• 

Having become financially independent 
by the bequest of Horatio Medley, Hamlet 
had resigned the president’s chair at Y -s.. - 
College and purchased this property of'a 
Confederate general, naming it Medley 
Mansion after the traditions of his house, 
which being of noble Norman lineage loved 
titular honors. In retiring from a life of 
tutelage hejhad elicited a deal of deprecatofy 
comment, for he was widely known as a man 
of unusual scholarship and a profound and 
original thinker. He had been proffered 
some of the first professorships in both the 
old and the new world, and had been given 
extraordinary inducements to deliver lec¬ 
tures, but declined them all. Although 
Medley had intellectually grown from ah 
oversized man to a giant since I had seen 
him, his individuality had kept pace with his 
mind. Six years had wrought a marvelous 
change in him. The small interest whichb' 
he had taken • in matters foreign to HTs 
studies had been completely obliterated 
in the European universities. He had ad¬ 
vanced from a man of remarkable erudition 
to a scientific sage and philosopher in those' 
few years. 

Medley’s personal appearance was strik¬ 
ing. The contour of his thin, hectic face 
was harsh, his steel glint eyes were small and- 
expressionless, his brain was abnormal In 
its development, and his physique -was corre: 
spondingly attenuated and weak.' Such -was 
the unique scholar so generously endowed 
with talents. whose guest I found'myself. ' 

“We will bficnpy the first few■ days in 
looking over' the .premises and. examining 
my ■workshop,” said Medley^ph the morn* . 
ing after-my'Tarrival. “By that time’my 
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sister Florence, who is spending a few days 
at Moorehead, will be home, and I fear her 
exnberant spirits will dampen all scholastic 
discourse. So we will take advantage of her 
absence to explore my laboratory.” 

“ Is this the sister you used to speak of as 
living in California? ” 

“ It is she. I have hut one. On taking 
up my residence here I sent for her to over¬ 
see the house and keep me company. But 
I fear that life at Mortem Grove is too 
dolorous and secluded for the poor child. 
She will be distracted with joy to find a 
visitor here on her return.” 

Medley’s laboratory was a commodious 
room in the basement, nicely fitted up and 
admirably equipped with the most approved 
and costly experimental apparatus, chemi¬ 
cals without limit, and all the paraphernalia 
of a man of science. I shall never forget 
Jiis enthusiasm as he explained the use of 
this instrument and that compound, and 
■lectured on the importance of scientific in¬ 
vestigation above every other kind of re¬ 
search, laying particular stress upon those 
branches pertaining to the human, system 
and the operation of drugs upon it. 

“ Self-preservation is the first instinct 
that dawns upon us, and should be made the 
chief end of existence,” he said. “ I do not 
wish to imply that we ought not to explore 
the desert waste of ether around us, nor 
penetrate to the heart of the globe, nor dis¬ 
cover the place where geographers have lo¬ 
cated the north pole, nor learn to overcome 
time and master distance; but L^j^ntend 
that we should first acquaint ourselvSs 'with 
the study of the human frame and under¬ 
stand its marvelous machinery, its intricate 
workings, its delicate parts. I believe that 
ithese planets that circulate in space were 
made for man; that he is pre-eminently the 
noblest work of the Almighty; therefore, if 
we want to get at the heart of creation, and 
study the central object around which all 
things play, we must turn to ourselves, the 
simplest and yet the most complex of all or¬ 
ganic existence. ‘ The proper study of man- 
Mnd is man,’ someone has truthfully said; I 
hold that the question how to arrest the 
.course of death and perpetuate or prolong 
life should he the chief object of study and 
experiment.” 

The dinner-bell rang before my friend had 
finished his dissertation, but he struck a 
Ught, saying that he could show me the rest 
of the basement before going up. From a 


room adjoining the lahorato^ we entered 
another apartment at a large door, and de¬ 
scending several steps, traversed a dark pas¬ 
sage that terminated in iron gratings. •' , 
Looking closely I observed on two blocks 
side by side the names of Hamlet and Flor¬ 
ence Medley chiseled in the granite, with a 
short epitaph attached to each, and the state¬ 
ment of their decease, all excepting the • 
dates, which could he supplied when their - 
respective deaths should take place. This, 
my friend explained, was the custom of hi^ 
progenitors. , 

Dr. Mediey’s conversation-^or monologup 
I might almost call it—during the week fol¬ 
lowing was a series of most excellent (lec¬ 
tures on physics and medicine. His learned 
hypothesis on certain natural phenomenon if 
surreptitiously wrote down in shorthand and 
sent to a magazine. The paper has loi^ 
since become classic in scientific literature. 

It required no acuteness to detect that Med¬ 
ley had a specialty, or a hobby, perhaps, on 
the brain, and that he was bending all hie 
wonderful energies to the discovery 'of-soimb 
mystery, the nature of which he seemed uh-.' 
■willing to disclose. I often thoi^ht of 1^,1 
words, “ To arrest the course of death ’ 
perpetuate life should be the chuf olyed \ 
study and eaperiment,” but could mever sat 
isfy myself what reference they Imd to. the 
specialuim. which he was so ambitious to ac¬ 
complish.- : ; -; j • 

■When the novelty of the change Had '^orn; - 
off I realized the stiffness-audmoflotonyoT 
Medley Mansion. 'Winter in that. re^pn'of, 
the South is depressing. For weefe; t^i 
sun never shines, the sky is overcast wit^ t? 
dull slate color and. humid clouds: of ^ gray' 
mist and fog hang over the vales, paiftiaily, ' 
obscuring from view the long, stretehesr^ 
evergreen. This feeling of loneliness*-6^- 
gan to grow upon me, but it was ' suddenly 
dissipated one afternoon by (the arrival 
Florence Medle3\ 'Wherever Florence weiri , 
she took sunshine, mirth and joy^ witl^ .be.iL 
To assert that she was the loveliest wpm'an 
in the Sonth would undoubtedly be;cl8i^Sj|; 
more for her than she deserved, bnf.li^caiL 
say most unqualifiedly that she was the-faib-., 
eat lady upon whom my eyes had ever resteii; 
The most critical dilettante , could have 
found no fault with her form. The lines pf 
her face were as regular as those of an 
.Olympian goddess. Her. hazel htur f^ in 
messes down her shoulders, her,dips and 
cheeks were rich ■with the fresh color p 
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blooming maidenhood, and her swimming 
eyes wonid almost have enamored the bust 
of Aristotle on the mantle. 

“I fear you find my brother too erudite,’.’ 
said Florence. “ I am sure you journalists 
appreciate a learned mind, but you also like - 
society. Hamlet is not as entertaining as he 
once was.” 

“ Tour brother is a noble man and a pro¬ 
found scholar,” I replied, “ and his company 
is always agreeable. It is very natural for 
one to'sober down as he advances in life. 
"We expect it, especially of great minds. I 
am proud of him, every inch.” 

“ So am I. All who know him admire his 
talents and kind heart. "When he fell heir 
to his uncle’s estate a great change came 
over him. He.immediately bought this soli¬ 
tary mansion, dropped all intercourse with 
society and retired from the world. Every 
day transforms him more and more into a 
scientific anchorite. I really think that he 
would not ask for a more perfect heaven 
than' his laboratory, for he occupies all his 
.time there, He s'eems deeply absorbed in 
some great mystery which has never been 
'.fathomed, and like the Athenians whom St. 

. Paul met, spends his time in nothing bat to 
hear or to tell some new thing in abstruse 
■physics. That must be an unwholesome 
state of .mind, and ! feel much solicitude for 
him. If you could only draw him out from 
seclusion you would place me under lasting 
obligations to you.” 

/ Ppromised Florence to do my best to in- 
-duce Hamlet to renounce the life of there- 
'cliise,. but confessed my fears that I would 
not. succeed. , 

; “ i -want to see a great change here by next 
.summer,^’ said Florence, enthusiastically. 
“:T will have viues clambering around these' 

: hakedj mahnerish columns; keep servants 
and gneste.all the time, and have four foun¬ 
tains in the front-yard with nozzies that will 
send the streams of water whirling into mill¬ 
ions of drops, every one of which the sun¬ 
light will'turn into a sparkling pearl.” 

:; Her eyes brightened joyfully as she painted 
this picture of what Medley Mansion was to 
be'. ' . 

Do. you know what your brother is study- 
'ing. about ?” I asked Florence, timidly. 

, “ It' is all Greek to me. He sometimes 
makes allusions to it in his lectures on the 
‘ mystery of life ’ which he indicts upon me, 
but-has never told me outright. I know 


that he dissects a good deal in his laboratory 
and oftentimes works with bolted doors. T 
sometimes suspect that he is studyiug' - 
alchemy, or transmutation, or some other of. 
the exploded unattainables in occnltscience.” 

“ Your brother will be led astray by none 
of the dogmas of the ancients. They spent 
their fitful lives in trying to accomplish the 
impossibie; but it was through ignorance 
that they became victims to those insane 
theories. Do you suppose that Hamlet, ac¬ 
knowledged as one of the greatest scholar^ 
of his time, would fall into such absurd 
errors ? Nothing but some realiy graui 
problem would engage his attention.” ' 

As early January passed, Hamlet, seeing 
that Forence was better able to entermih 
their guest than he was, assigned that duty 
to her entirely and withdrew, to his labora¬ 
tory, often absenting himself for several 
days at a time, attending to his mysterious 
business in the bowels of the earth. . 

About six weeks after my arrival at 
Medley Mansion I received a business call 
to an Eastern city, but left it unanswered. 
It was not easy for me to leave, for I was 
very much in love with Florence. I was 
now twenty-eight years of age and had. just 
learned what it is to adore a woman 'with thie 
whole heart and soul. And so I remained 
in the hope of winning that lovable lady. 

A week passed. It was evening, and wc 
were coming through Mortem Grove. My 
heart was everywhere but in its right place; 
the tall pines seemed to blend into a solid 
brown wall; the ground was not like any 
ground I ever trod before, for the fever of 
love was raging in my breast.- Finally we 
halted in the edge of the forest. I asked 
her to marry me. She placed both hands in 
mine and promised to be my' wife—^we' were 
engaged. 

I often look back upon those days of 
perfect happiness and wish they had never 
come—the joy was so swift-winged. Our - 
marriage was all arranged, Florence’s tros'- 
seau on. the way from .Paris and the wedding 
cards ready, when one evening, on returning 
from Mortem Grove, we were caiight in a 
shower, from the effects of which my be¬ 
trothed lay confined to the bed.next day. 
Medley and myself attended her constantly. 
At first she suffered merely from a severe 
cold, and we were not apprehensive; but 
three days later acute pneumonia set in. 
For a week her condition was not particnlariy 
dangerous, but when nine -da^s. hafi elhpsed 
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without bringing any manifestations for the bre basin of Mortem Grove seemed verily 
better, Medley set out to bring a skiliful like the Valley of Death. For a month,past 
■physician from a neighboring country,for it had been impossible for me to regard’ 
rConsnltation. The distance of over : fifty Hamlet Medley as other than a man helpng- 
miles had to be traveled by horse and buggy, ing to a world entirely different from the 
He .was gone two days, and when he re- one we inhabit, hut now I considered him a 
.turned Florence—darling Florence—was scientific deml-god half-deranged.. Between 
dead. She died in my arms, and my last natural life, and Medley, his mansion and his 
hope of earthly happiness went out with the premises, there seemed to he absolutely no 
spark of that dear life. I saw her beautiful relation. It required very uuusual eccen- 
form wither uuder the blighting breath of tricit}^ in Dr. Medley to surprise me, ,and 
the grim euemy of life whose iuvisible but yet I was surprised, even frightened, at his 
terribly palpable shape stood by. I had inexplicable conduct. When he returned 
never known affection before, hut now it home and found -Florence. dead he was 
came like a tidal wave.. In my anguish I stupefied for about two hours. Then he 
cursed destiny and murmured against the yandered mutely and aimlessly , about the 
decree of heaven. Medley was also smitten house, eating nothing and taking ho,rest, 
by the blow. until I thought that his reason .was certainly 

_ Ho pen can describe the sorrowful reverses dethroned. This lasted until we.placed, the 
in arrangements which this sudden and un- body in the catacomb, 
timely death caused. The wedding lace was Simultaneous with the entombment Medley • 
changed for sable crape, the orange blossoms absented himself from me and,,spent his,., 
forimmortelles,thefloweryinvitation8super- entire time as usual in'the regions of his- ■ 
ceded by black-edged obituaries, and the laboratory.' I did not thihk.it impolite of- ■ 
nuptial decorations displaced by tokens of him, nor did I interfere with him by word or J 
solemn obsequies, dire emblems of grief. deed; for, thought I, he will find surceape 
We bore the body to its resting-place be- sorrow in his strange employment. 
neath the great house and deposited it in the passing him in the stairway after a lapse’ 
crypt prepared for its reception, having first forty-eight hours, I noticed that he avoidedV. 
appUed every test to satisfy ourselves that me and that he was strangely wrought ;up;^ 
Hfe was entirely extinct and that the .en- Efis face wore a deathly pallor, his 
tomhmeht was not anti-mortem. shone with an unnatural lustre or glare, an'3?'^ 

..As "I looked upon the wasted face of my .his hands twitched nervously. -■ 
departed love as the remains lay. in the The gloom of the third night-after ;thlV 
casket, I thought, would I have her rise up visitations of death was most , insuffeiatlej- 
from her coffin and entwine her white arms In the atmosphere, heavily charged "with 
aboutme? And I answered. Ho.' Although electricity, there was not the .dighieslpejsv 
my soul went' out in the bitterest sorrow at ceptible motion, arid the phenomen^ scarcity 
this seemingly malignant order of fatal of.oxygep mademegaspforbreathi,. Thoeioi'i 
Providence, I could not now wish her.;,t.9 "menls seemed to be preparing spine.unusuffia 
return. passage, of which the peculiar aspect of- thp; ;: 

From that hour Mediey Mansion became heavens on the.previous day had given pre^' 
the abode of the Spirit of Gloom. The monition. • , , ‘ 

.wailing wind in-the tops of the tall pines of I satialone in the library nearly all nighV- - 
Mortem Grove sang a disconsolate requiem . trying to drown my grief and alleviate“^hei-- 
to my love from night till morning and from extreme depression I felt by'reading 'front 
morning till night. The leaden and melan- Plautus, blit to no avail. At one,'moment';I 
choly clouds hung lower, than ever, and the was turning the musty leaves of 'the bookf ’ 
sun became involved in perpetual darkness., pacing the floor nervously during ,the riextj ‘ 

I had observed before that the location- of and at the third would find myself peering 
Medley Mansion was secluded, and that put into the utter blackness which hung lika 
there were few persons living within a the shadow of Erebus over Medley Mansion, 
radius of two miles from. MIortem Grove; and lay on my Spirit a terrible incubus. . The 
but I did not realize the effect until after eerie wierdness of the place chilled me to 
Florence died—no life was visible anywhere, the heart and began to affect my bram. At 
To me everything had now. changed from intervals during the night I. heard distant 
the natural to the preternatural. The som- sounds—now a creaking, now a scuffling, 
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BOW the collision of two or more pieces of 
metal, and again the thud of hard substances 
coming together. Bnt about two o’clock I 
was startled by a low, strange moan that 
rose and fell, ending in a shriek. Half para¬ 
lyzed I started in the direction of the sound 
which led me down the dark stairway, 
through a silent passage, past the tomb, to 
the laboratory. With a trembling hand and 
a heart that stood stone still I opened the 
door. The room was dimly lighted with an 
oil lamp, but I could discern objects dis¬ 
tinctly, On the floor, surrounded by surgical 
instruments lay a coffin, and in a chair near 
by sat the animate corpse of Florence— 
cannot believe it was my betrothed herself— 
with its hands in Dr. Medley’s. The white 
shroud was torn and discolored with drugs 
and blood, and the face, on which the pro¬ 
cess of'de^y. had become well advanced, was 
horrible, beyond conception. Iff may be¬ 


lieve my eyes, Hamlet had brought the. dead,' 
body to a species of life and demonstrated the 
power of science and medicM skill over death/ 
Horror turned me to ice as the resuscitated 
form arose with, a scream and . staggered- 
towards me with outstretched arms, .sup¬ 
ported by the doctor. At that insta'nf ’"a 
terrible crash was heard, followed biy. a 
tremendous shock which made the whole 
house tremble and threw me insensible to 
the floor. How long I lay there I cannot 
calcnlate, bnt when consciousness returned 
I arose, and gazing around with a shudder, 
beheld the body of Florence lying lifeless .at 
last beside the corpse of her brother. Turn¬ 
ing away I rushed madly from the house and 
premises, nor halted in iny flight till I 
reached the summit of an adjacent hilloci, 
where I stopped, breathless, and looked 
down upon Medley Mansion, now wrapped 
in a winding-sheet of livid flames. .... 
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STRANGE LINKS. 

BY 0. 3. ADAMS. 


THE MEETING. 

P hilip sands and myself, after beat¬ 
ing about the world and steering clear 
of each other for ten long years, at last met 
again. 

We were old friends, and, as he had busi¬ 
ness West and I had a few weeks’ leisure, 
we took a journey together. On a fearfully 
cold afternoon the course of our travels led 
us to take passage in a stage, from the place 
where we had been stopping, for the small 
village of Blairstown. It was in the far 
AVest, where civilization was just beginning 
to make its way with bold and rapid strides 
into the new country. 

AVe went on runners, for the snow was 
two feet deep or. more, and still falling, not 
very rapidly, to be sure; but a sharp, eddy¬ 
ing wind blew it about spitefully, making it 
cutting and severe. 

The stage was in the normal, condition of 
stages, namely, old and dilapidated, and was 
drawn by a pair of scraggy, tough-looking 
Canadian ponies. The driver was an aban¬ 
doned-looking specimen of humanity and 
mounted his seat without flinching at, or 
seeming to mind in the least, the icy, needle¬ 
like particles that whistled through the air, 
notwithstanding his almost cruelly scant 
and meagre attire. The sky was white 


overhead, and indicated that the storm was 
likely to increase. 

These few things I noticed before step¬ 
ping inside, with Philip and two other pas¬ 
sengers. AVe were immediately confined in 
close seclusion from the outside world, by 
means of closely drawn and tightly fastened 
oil-cloth curtains. One small, oval window, 
in which, strange to say, the glass yet re¬ 
mained intact, admitted a few feeble rays of 
light into our gloomy quarters. 

AVe were soon progressing on our journey 
and jogged along at a fair rate of speed. 
My companions were not especially talka¬ 
tive, nor yet unusually reticent. The usual 
commonplace preliminaries of conversation 
were exchanged, followed by comments on 
the weather, the condition of the roads, the 
mettle of the horses, the prospect of the 
storm’s Increasing or diminishing, etc. 

AVithout dwelling on unimportant partic¬ 
ulars, it will suffice to say that the wind 
gradually blew harder, the snow came down 
faster, the cold grew more intense, and the 
drifts we had to encounter became more 
and more formidable. I took some cigars 
out of my pockets aud shared them with 
ray companions, and we made ourselves as 
comfortable and sociable as possible. But 
none of us could conceal a shade of anxiety 
at our situation, and there frequently was 
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made some dubious remark concerning the 
possibility of the stage reaching its desired 
destination that night. 

The horses were going slower, and strng- 
gling desperately with the drifts that con¬ 
stantly opposed their progress. We could 
hear the driver stamping his feet and slap- 
pling his body to keep warm. And still the 
wind blew keener, the snow fell faster, and 
the grip of the frost-king tightened. 

We were not disappointed when it began 
to grow dusk, and we had only half accom¬ 
plished our journey. We called the driver, 
and a conference was held. The result was 
a determination to make for a small tavern 
about three miles distant, and there pnt up 
for the night. To have pushed ahead would 
have been rashness itself. 

The horses seemed to comprehend the de¬ 
cision that had been arrived at, for they 
spurred up with renewed vigor, and brought 
us within an hour to a rough-looking build¬ 
ing by the side of the road, from two of the 
windows of which gleamed pale lights. A 
short distance ahead a barn was dimly dis¬ 
cernible through the flying snow. 

We entered the tavern, and heartily wel¬ 
come was the glowing, crackling wood fire. 
A rough-looking man greeted us with a few 
words concerning the storm, a scrutinizing 
glance into our faces, and an inquiry as to 
whether we would have some supper. 

The question elicited a hearty affirmative 
response, and soon our innerselves were re¬ 
freshed and strengthened by a meal abound¬ 
ing more in the substantials than the delica¬ 
cies. 

Afterward, we adjourned to the “ parlor,” 
a small apartment that seemed to be a sort 
of wing-room or tributary to the immense 
fireplace that yawned from one side. We 
ordered a fire built, and were soon enjoying 
the comforts of the most luxurious room 
that the “ Goggles House ” (named after its 
proprietor) afforded. 

Here 1 had an opportunity for a more sat¬ 
isfactory inspection of my fellow-travelers. 

One was tall, full-chested and keen-eyed, 
though deliberate in his motions. His face 
had a kind look, and his presence was com¬ 
manding. His age might have been forty- 
five. His name was Mr. Derby, and he was 
a clergyman. 

The other was evidently from the lower 
walks of life, and was considerably older. 
His form was slightl 3 ' bent, and his counte¬ 
nance and general air told of a life whose 


■path had not been altogether a smooth one- 
I thought there was a wearied expression 
on his face, and an anxious look, like that 
of one who is fearful of being overtaken by 
misfortune. 

Philip Sands was a fair specimen of the 
auburn-haired young American. He was 
tall, cultivated a spreading mustache, and 
his age was about the same as my own, 
namely, thirty-three or tour years. He was 
in general given to an air of abstraction, 
which might be said by those who did not 
know him to border on coldness. 

However, all four of us were sociable and 
jolly enough, the warmth of the cosey little 
tavern making us forgetful of the cold, bit¬ 
ing air without. 

“ Well it’s too early to go to bed,” said 
Mr. Derby, the clergyman. “ What had we 
better do for our next few hours’ amuse¬ 
ment? ” 

I suggested that he preach us a sermon;, 
but he protested that he was off duty. 

Philip proposed, that, as there were no¬ 
public places of amusement within some 
hundreds of miles of us, we have a game of 
euchre. 

“ It’s a game I do not understand, being 
a minister,” ,laughed Mr. Derby. “ At 
least, I haven’t indulged in it since certain 
days when youth was rampant, and when 
the grave professors were wont to exhort 
the impenitent sophomore. And I am 
afraid I have forgotten all about it now.. 
However, in this wild place and on this dis¬ 
mal night, I don’t know but that I will con¬ 
sent to ”- 

“ Take a hand ? ” I interrupted. 

“ Ho,” he replied; “ to indulge in a rub¬ 
ber at whist it it is agreeable to the rest of 
the party.” 

“ Whist let it be,” exclaimed Philip- 
“ Will you join us, Mr. Jameson ? ” 

The oldest of the party had no objection 
to offer, but he suggested that it would be 
well to obtain a pack of cards before we be¬ 
gan to play. 

“Just so; a very important and indis-' 
pensable part of the proceeding,” laughed. 
Mr. Derby. 

“ Oh, the landlord must have cards in the 
house,” I said. “I’ll go and ask -for 
them.” 

But on mentioning the subject to Mr- 
Goggles, that individual declared that “ the 
only pack of ‘ kerds ’ he owned was over to 
Jim Perkins’s, quarter of a mile north, but 
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that perhaps I^at would go after them after 
coming in from the barn.” 

I returned and reported progress to my 
companions. 

Mr. Derby suggested that we help time 
along a little by telling stories. “ True 
ones, I mean,” he added. “ I dare say each 
one of us has some experience worth relat¬ 
ing.” 

At this, Mr. Jameson suddenly looked at 
the speaker curiously, and, I thought, with 
a slightly uneasy expression. .And for sev¬ 
eral moments after, I noticed that he cast 
frequent stolen glances into Mr. Derby’s 
face. 

He soon, apparently, became satisfied with 
his scrutiny, however, and dropped his con¬ 
strained manner. Perhaps, I thought, Mr. 
Derby’s allusion to past experiences had 
awakened some unpleasant memory. Por 
there are few of us but have them. In 
almost all lives there are some reminiscences 
that had best not be rudely awakened. 

However, Mr. Derby’s proposal met with 
general approval, and forthwith Philip found 
himself the party elected to narrate some 
tale for the listening ears of two strangers 
and one friend. 

He reflected, seemed to be buried in deep 
thought for a moment, and then related an 
episode in his life that through all our talks 
over past days he had not up to that time 
confided even to me. 


shore, and commanded a fine view of the 
lake and surrounding scenery. 

I was, as I have said, engaged to be mar¬ 
ried. The lovely girl whom I hoped soon 
to clasp as a bride resided about a hundred 
miles distant from my own home. 

About two weeks before the weddding- 
day, I was in Hew York, spending a few 
days. I intended to remain there until the 
time set for the marriage, and then proceed 
directly to the home of my affianced, where 
the wedding was to take place. 

But this resolution was very suddenly al¬ 
tered one day by the receipt of a very brief 
letter. As nearly as I can remember, it 
read as follows:— 

“-, Jan. 29,1879. 

“ Deau Bhother, —I write to say that 
this morning Polly found that beautiful 
mosaic ring of yours—the one you brought 
from Europe—on the floor in your room, 
badly broken. Isn’t it too bad ? You cari 
never find another like it, and it was such a 
curious relic. I have saved the pieces. 
Shall I send them to you, or keep them un¬ 
til you return ? ” 

Then followed a few words about my ap¬ 
proaching marriage and one or two minor 
matters, and the letter was signed by my 
sister Alice. 

You may think it strange that the break¬ 
ing of the trinket should disturb my mind or 
change my plans; but, gentlemen, you will 
be more surprised when I tell you that the 
ring of which my sister wrote was on my 
finger, in an unharmed condition, at the, 
very moment that I was reading the letter. 

Strange, was it not ? So I thought. 

At first I was pu zzled, and then a feeling 
of alarm rushed upon me. 

To explain why I should feel alarmed, I 
must go back two years. 

I was traveling in Europe. I had then 
never met my present wife. I had plenty 
of money, a keen love for pleasure and ex¬ 
citement, and was sowing the wildest of my 
wild oats. While in Paris, I made frequent 
visits to the lower class of theatres. (not the 
lowest, mind you), and became acquainted 
with some of the actors and actresses. I 
was not a profligate, be assured; and my dis¬ 
sipations were of a far more innocent char¬ 
acter than the little circle in which I moved 
gave me credit for. 

These things went along for some time, 
and I was-about to leave Paris, when there 


PHiLir sand’s stokt. 

M y life has not been a partieularly event¬ 
ful one, gentlemen, and you must not 
expect a tale that will thrill the marrow of 
your bones. I am going to tell of a circum¬ 
stance that puzzled me exceedingly at the 
time of its occurrence, and that has puzzled 
me ever since. It is a matter that I have 
always kept secret. But as we are most of 
us strangers, and are likely never to meet 
again, and will probably forget each others’ 
stories in three days, I will tell it to you. 

Eight years ago I was engaged to be 
married to the woman who now graces my 
home in Hew York State, and who, I hope, 
is at this moment bewailing my absence on 
this journey to the far West. At that time 
I resided with my parents, who were wealthy, 
at their fine residence on the eastern shore 
of Perch .Lake; I will not mention the ex¬ 
act locality of that body of water. The 
house was situated a few rods from the 
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was an addition to the corps de lallet of the 
theatre where I was most intimate. I at 
once became interested in Mademoiselle 
Josephine, as she was called on the plaj'-bill. 
She was a fiery little sprite, brimful of vivac¬ 
ity, and possessed of a piquant grace and 
energy that never abated or wearied. She 
soon became the favorite danseuse, and also 
the object of eager attention by the little 
clique that frequented the green-room of the 
theatre. But while she was pleasant to all, 
and let fiy her bright glances and smiles like 
so many shooting-stars, she studiously dis¬ 
regarded marked attentions from any one. 

Why it was that I was an exception to 
this rule, I know not; but certain it is, that 
Josephine bestowed a very liberal allowance 
of smiles on me, and accepted attentions 
which she refused from many others. Of 
course I felt flattered by this show of pref¬ 
erence, and soon found myself more devoted 
to her than perhaps a sound judgment would 
have dictated. I escorted her to and from 
the theatre, lounged in her boudoir, and 
passed many hours of ever 3 ' day in her com¬ 
pany. I was not in love with her. Far 
from it. I was simply fascinated by her 
bright ways, surpassing beauty, and sprightly 
conversation, and supposed that she was too 
world-wise and accustomed to adulation ever 
to dream that 1 had anj' particular “ inten¬ 
tions ” toward her. Thinking thus, I basked 
in the sunshine of her presence to my heart’s 
content, finding it a very pleasant way of 
passing many hours that else would have 
been very dull, or would perhaps have been 
spent in some wotse manner. 

She was an orphan, and lived with an 
aunt, who very seldom obtruded herself on 
our tete <i tetes. As I had plenty’ of money 
to spend, I was quite free in making Jose¬ 
phine presents. These she accepted with 
smiles and blushes, and often with timid, 
tender glances, that would have been inter¬ 
preted by some as evidences of pure, devoted 
love. Not so with me, however. I flirted 
with her in fancied security, never dreaming 
that I was awakening within her an attach¬ 
ment that was deep, violent’, and passionate. 
But this part of the story I will come to 
presently. 

One day I visited a curiosity-shop that I 
patronized frequently; and its owner, beck¬ 
oning to me, said he had a wonderful relic 
to exhibit. 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. 

Come and see,” he said. 


I followed him into a rear apartment, 
where, after much impressive gesture and 
stifled whispering, he drew a small box from 
a private drawer, and opened it. 

Within the folds of some soft cotton I saw 
two rings nestled down, where they had 
evidently been placed with a great deal of 
care. 

“Examine them,” said the old dealer. 

I took one out. It was of gold, set with a 
seal of exquisite mosaic work, and was of 
the finest workmanship, as well as of con¬ 
siderable antiquity. Truly it was a curious 
relic, and I inspected it with greedy’ eyes. 
The other one was its exact counterpart. 

“ How much for one of them ? ” I asked. 

But the dealer shook his head. 

“ They must be sold together,” was his 
reply. 

“ Nonsensel ” I exclaimed. “ Who wants 
two ? ” 

But he was firm. He declared that they 
were found in one of the exhumed palaces 
of Pompeii, and had been worn by two lovers 
who expired in each other’s arms while the 
doomed city was being buried. 

I was somewhat incredulous, whereupon 
he offered to produce indisputable evidence 
of the truth of his assertion. 

“There is a lady to whom monsieur would 
like to give one, and wear the other himself. 
What more beautiful present could be found? 
So poetiel So significant! ” 

“ Oh, botherl ” I exclaimed, interrupt¬ 
ing him. “ What do you want for them ? ” 

He named a fabulous price, 

I was of course horrified, and immediately 
began to beat him down. I finally pur¬ 
chased the rings at a figure I would be 
ashamed to mention. 

You have already foreseen that I would 
give one of them to Josephine. She re¬ 
ceived it with sparkling eyes and a smile of 
pleasure; and I am afraid we indulged in 
some very nonsensical remarks as she slipped 
one on her finger, and I the other on mine. 
If there were ever an occasion on which I 
made a fool of myself, I think it was at that 
particular time. 

And so thoroughly was I impressed with 
the idea the next morning, that I felt decid¬ 
edly uncomfortable, and resolved to he 
henceforth less intimate with Josephine. 
In fact, after thoughtful consideration, I 
made up my mind that I had better quit 
Paris, and accordingly began making ar¬ 
rangements to do so. 
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I called on Josephine, and informed her 
of my intention. She turned pale, and 
loohed into my face appealingly. I felt a 
quaking at my heart as I looked into her 
black eyes, so glorious, so wonderfully ex¬ 
pressive, so passionate, and so thrillingly 
eloquent. 

“ Old boy,” I thought, “ you’ve got your¬ 
self into a box.” 

I will not describe our parting interview. 
It was long and stormy, and ended with 
threats and curses on her part. She was 
fearful when roused. 

But, on my sacred honor, I was entirely 
innocent. I supposed her to be more worldly 
and steeled to true love than I could possi¬ 
bly be; beautiful to look upon, but light¬ 
hearted and unimpressible, like most of her 
class. I had never had any thought—nor 
had I dreamed that she had—beyond the 
fleeting amusement of the hour. 

I left her as best I could, and soon after 
embarked for America. But I did not leave 
the old world without receiving several notes 
from her, made up of denunciations, threats 
of a shadow that would follow me through 
life, and so on. I thought, at times, that 
these notes betrayed evidences of a dis¬ 
ordered brain. 

Once back in ray native land, I dismissed 
all thoughts of her, and never saw anything 
of the threatened shadow; never, until the 
time of which I have spoken as having re¬ 
ceived the note from my sister in regard to 
the broken ring. 

For the ring which I wore, and which she 
supposed was broken, was the mate to the 
one I had given Josephine. Do you under¬ 
stand ? A broken ring had been found in 
my room, during my absence, so exaetly 
similar to the one on my finger as to be mis¬ 
taken for it. "What wonder that an ava- 
lanehe of disturbing thoughts rushed upon 
me! I did not suppose there was another 
ring like those two in existenee. And how 
conld Josephine’s ring have come into my 
room ? 

Was she near ? Had she heard of my ap¬ 
proaching marriage, and come to take her 
revenge ? Oh, of all times for such a visita¬ 
tion! 

I hastened home, having first t.aken the 
precaution to remove my own ring from my 
finger. I was shown the broken pieces by 
my sister. Sure enough, when matched, 
■they formed the facsimile of my ring. 

I questioned her minutely as to the exact 


spot where it had been found, and she re¬ 
plied to the best of her ability. Polly, the 
servant, in sweeping the room in the morn¬ 
ing, had fonnd the pieces in front of the bu¬ 
reau, and had immediately picked them up, 
and conveyed them to her. That was all. 

The mystery remained as dark as ever; 
though nobody but myself suspected the ex¬ 
istence of any mystery. I was alarmed, 
and made quiet inquiries about the neigbor- 
hood. But I could learn nothing concern¬ 
ing the arrival of any strange female. I 
recollect that at the time the people were 
greatly excited by a murder said to have 
been committed by a fisherman living on the 
opposite side of the lake. [Ho one but my¬ 
self (the writer) seemed to notice, that, at 
this portion of Philip’s narrative, Mr. Jame¬ 
son appeared to he considerably agitated.] 
But I paid little or no attention to this, my 
mind being occupied by my own affairs. 

I engaged a private detective, at consider¬ 
able expense, and despatched him to the 
place where my future bride resided, with 
instructions to discover whether a person 
answering to the description of Josephine, 
or any strange-looking foreign woman, was 
there. 

When the wedding-day came, he assured 
me with great confidence that no such per¬ 
son was or had been in the place; and so 
positive and self-reliant did he seem, that I 
felt in a measure re-assured. 

To be sure, my mind was not in an envia¬ 
ble frame; hut I do not think I betrayed any 
trepidation to those around me. 

The wedding went off as smoothly as any 
one could wish, and I never heard from the 
ring or Josephine again. But it has always 
been an incomprehensible mystery to me 
how the fragments of the ring that I gave 
the French girl (or of one exactly similar to 
it) should have been found lying on the floor 
of my room. I have never ceased having 
periods of wondering at it, and puzzling my 
brain over it; and 1 don’t expect 1 ever 
shall. 

He p.aused a moment. 

The rest of us were silent. The wind 
howled fiercely without, and the fire crackled 
spitefully. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” said Philip, “ you 
have heard my story. I am afraid you have 
not been much interested; but it’s the best I 
could do. How will one of you take your 
turn ? or have the cards come ? ” 
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But Mr. Derby and Mr. Jameson were 
both staring hard at him. 

“ All that happened eight years ago, did 
it ? ” asked Mr. Derby, as if the time were a 
matter of moment. 

“Yes,” answered Philip. 

“ Just eight years ago ? ” asked Mr. Jame¬ 
son, looking at him anxiously from under 
his gray brows. 

“Just eight years ago this month,” re¬ 
peated Philip, apparently somewhat sur¬ 
prised at the questions. 

I, too, looked in curiosity at the two in¬ 
terrogators. What was it to them whether 
it was eight years or eighty ? 

We soon found out. 


ME. DERBY’S STORY. 

I am a clergyman, and am now taking a 
trip for my health. My life, as you may 
conclude from my calling, has not been an 
adventurous one; but nevertheless it has 
been marked by occasional incidents that 
have left their impress on my memory. 
Your story, my friend, recalls one of these. 
What if there should be some connection 
between the two ? 

It wiis eight years ago this winter that I 
was called from my home to the bedside of 
an old and dear friend who was in the last 
stages of a long and lingering illness. Eben 
Bay was in humble circumstances, and re¬ 
sided in a cottage on the outskirts of a small 
village. It was situated near a body of water 
known as Muskingo Lake. He had be¬ 
friended me in ni 5 ’ youth, and we had al¬ 
ways kept up a correspondence, v.aried by 
personal interviews at long intervals. We 
resided in places some hundreds of miles 
apart; but our friendship was of that true, 
abiding character that neither time nor wide 
separation could diminish. 

When, therefore, he sent for me in his 
last days, I obeyed the call at a considerable 
sacrifice, and hastened to do my part to¬ 
ward cheering the few remaining hours he 
had to live on this earth. 

I found him wasted away and confined to 
his bed by feebleness. Disease had stricken 
him down past recovery. I grasped his 
shrunken hand, and tears of joy rolled down 
his sunken cheeks. 

When our first greetings were over, he 
said:- 

“ Alas, my old friend! this house is too 
small to enable me to offer you shelter; and 


the pastor of our church, who lives a mile 
up the road, has bid me invite you to remain 
with him. You will find him congenial, 
hospitable, and pleasant iu every way. You 
can take his horse, and come to see me as 
often as ”- 

“ There! ” I cried, “ say no more. I will 
come and see you every day, if I have to 
walk the distance. I will get along very 
comfortably with my kind host, and the out¬ 
door exercise will be just what I most need.” 

I spoke as re-assuringly as possible, for I 
saw that he was distressed and mortified at 
not being able to entertain me under his 
own roof. 

However, the sickness and death of Eben- 
Bay have little to do with the story I have to 
relate, except that they led to its main inci¬ 
dent. 

Bev. Mr. Murray, at whose house I slop¬ 
ped, lived a mile up the road, as my friend 
had said. Sometimes I rode, and sometimes 
I walked; but never a day did I miss visiting 
the bedside of Eben Bay. Thus passed 
nearly a week, and he was gradually sinking 
away. 

Einally one night at about twelve o’clock 
there came a loud knocking at the door of 
my host’s residence. I was wide awake in 
an instant, for I almost knew what the sum¬ 
mons meant. I listened intently, and heard, 
my name mentioned. Eben Bay .was dying, 
and I must hasten to him. 

My clothes were put on quickly, and I was 
in the presence of the messenger iu a mo¬ 
ment. 

“You must hitch up the parson’s horse 
quick,” he said; “ for there’s no time to lose. 
As for me, I must drive on half a mile fur¬ 
ther, and get the doctor. Don’t lose a 
minute.” 

And with these words the messenger has¬ 
tened on. 

I did not stop to get out a cutter; but 
quickly threw a saddle and bridle on the 
horse, and was soon speeding on the way. 

The night was cold, and the moo's shone 
brightly. The air was still, keen, and bit-, 
ing. The snow was not deep, and the horse 
carried me over the road at a good rate of 
speed. 

The solitude of the hour, and the utter 
silence that prevailed save the soft thud of 
the hoofs in the snow, were not without, 
their effect on my mind. The ride seemed 
interminably long. I grew impatient and 
nervous. From one thing to another my 
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thoughts wandered, and I scrutinized closely, 
yet aimlessly, each house and farm-yard 
that I passed. Away to the right lay the 
broad lake, its glare of ice shining under the 
moonbeams. 

Suddenly, on coming opposite a large, 
commanding mansion, situated between the 
road and the lake, 1 was startled at seeing a 
female form on the roof of one of the wings. 
It immediately dropped down on the soft, 
yielding snow below, staggered, fell, and 
rose again. 

I reined up, and gazed toward the appari¬ 
tion, for such it seemed in the ghostly hour. 
The woman put one hand to her head, and 
turned her face first in one direction, and 
then in another. Seeing that the gate stood 
open, I rode into the yard, and accosted her. 
She was attired in a common dress and a 
well-worn shawl, and about her head was 
wrapped a scarf. Her face was sharp and 
thin, and her eyes large and unnaturally 
bright. 

“ Who are you ? ” I inquired; “ and what 
are you doing here ? ” 

“ I came to take my revenge on him,” she 
answered, after looking at me wildly for a 
moment. 

She spoke with a very strong foreign ac¬ 
cent. 

“ On whom ? ” I asked. 

“ You know nothing of it,” she said hur¬ 
riedly.' “You would not be interested if I 
should tell you. But I didn’t find him. If 
I had ”- 

And she looked down at her hands, which 
I discovered clutched an axe such as is com¬ 
monly used for splitting wood. 

“ In heaven’s name what do you mean ? ” 
I demanded of her. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” she said. “ It’s just 
as well that I din’t find him. It has saved 
me from a horrible crime, and his sweet¬ 
heart from a great sorrow. Oh, how I would 
like to look on her once I ” 

1 made up my mind that the poor creature 
was crazy, and spoke to her kindly. 

“ Where do you live ? ” I asked. 

“ Over the lake,” she replied, pointing 
across the wide expanse of ice. 

“ Whatl And how came you here ? ” 

“ I walked across, of course. But I might 
as well not have come. He is away some¬ 
where.’’ 

“ What were you going to do with that 
axe ? ” I inquired. 

“ This ? ” looking down at it. “ If I had 


found him, I tell you, I would have left a 
mark on him for his bride to see.” 

She spoke fiercely, and in a low, vengeful, 
yet piteous tone. 

“Well, well,” I said soothingly, “since 
he is not here, you had better go home. It 
is a cold night. Your people will be alarm¬ 
ed.” 

“My people!” She laughed scornfully 
and bitterly. “ But—yes; I will go home,— 
to my long home, perhaps. How quickly I 
could cut a hole in the ice yonder, and fly 
from all trouble and sorrow! ” 

“ Yon do not know what you say,” I ex¬ 
claimed earnestly. “ You will not commit 
such a sin.” 

“ Ah! ” she exclaimed, “ it is well for such 
as you to talk about sin. You don’t know 
what it is to be tempted. You live lives of 
such ease; you have those you love around 
you; your best friends do not turn out false¬ 
hearted; you are— But go on, sir; don’t 
stand talking to me. I will go—home! ” 

And she turned toward the lake. 

I made a movement as if to follow her; 
hnt she fled rapidly, shaking her head as if 
in the bitterness of sorrow. 

I now suddenly bethought myself of Eben 
Bay, who lay on his death-hed, waiting for 
me. Turning my horse, and urging him to- 
a quick pace, I proceeded toward my desti¬ 
nation, reproaching myself for having al¬ 
lowed a passing incident to detain me so 
long. Doubtless, I thought, the girl was 
some harmless, partially demented creature, 
who would soon return to home and shelter. 
I endeavored to justify my mind with this 
thought, and soon afterward found myself in 
the presence of that stern messenger, who, 
sooner or later, comes for ns all with a sum¬ 
mons that none can disregard. 

Eben Kay’s spirit passed to its eternal 
home that night, strengthened and cheered 
by a devout belief in those glorious truths 
that light many a weary traveler on the dark 
and mysterious journey. 

I made iuquiy of one or two concerning 
the strange female I had encountered, but 
gained no information regarding her. 

The next morning I started for my distant 
home, where my wife and children were im¬ 
patiently waiting for me. 

A few days afterward I learned of the 
mysterious disappearance of a strange young 
woman who had been living with- a fisher¬ 
man on the bank of Lake Mnskingo, and of 
a suspicion that the fisherman had murdered 
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her. I had no special interest in the affair, 
and took no particular pains to ascertain 
further particulars. 

The matter passed from my mind, and 
■was not revived again until the following 
spring, when some unknown person serft me 
a newspaper containing an account of the 
finding of the body of a woman in the lake, 
with a sum of money and some jewels on it. 
The account said that it was the person 
•whom the fisherman had been suspected of 
making awa}' with for plunder; but the fact 
of the money and valuables being found on 
her person exonerated him from such sus¬ 
picion. The fisherman, however, had fled 
to parts unknown during the first excite¬ 
ment, and had not since been heard from. 
That was all. 

And I do not know as there is anything in 
common between my story and the one just 
related by this gentleman, except that the 
main incidents of both happened eight years 
ago by the side of a lake. I make this 
remark because I intimated, on beginning, 
that there might be some connection be¬ 
tween the two. 

The speaker paused. 

After a momentary interval Mr. Jameson 
spoke. 

“ You said she had an axe, did. you, when 
you met her by the big house ? ” 

“ I said so,” answered Mr. Derby. 

“ And she carried it with her toward the 
lake?” 

“Yes.” 

“And she looked kind o’ haggard and 
desperate like—sort o’ loony ? ” 

“ She certainly did.” 

•“ Well, then,” with a long-drawn breath 
and a look of doubt, “ I don’t know as I 
need be afraid to tell my story; that is, if 
you gentlemen care to hear it. The two 
yarns that’s just been spun bring it up to 
my mind; in fact— Well, if you want to 
hear it, you may.” 

“ Go on,” we all exclaimed, Philip Sands 
appearing to be profoundly interested, and 
most impatient to he.ar the old man’s story. 

3IR. JAJIESOX’S STORY. 

ANY years ago 1 took up my residence 
in the little town of Newport, on the 
shore of Swan Lake. It -was a growing 
place, and there were other villages near by, 
so the section was a good one for my occupa¬ 


tion, which was that of a fisherman. Swan 
Lake was in those days full of trout, pike, 
and the like, not mentioning smaller fish. I 
built me a shanty, and there lived with my 
daughter Lucy, then a little thing four years 
old. Her poor mother was dead. 

Lucy was a good child, though a little 
touched in the brain,—that is to say, she 
wasn’t over and above bright. Howsom- 
ever, she was all I had, and I thought a big 
sight of her. My suspicion was that she’d 
never be much better, and as she growed up 
it was plain that m 3 ' idee was the correct one. 
There was a cloud over her understanding 
that nothing could take away. 

I flourished pretty well in my business, 
managing to live comfortabl}', to lay some¬ 
thing by every week, and besides to fix up 
the shanty now and then, till finally it grew 
to be quite a respectable and comfortable 
place to live in. Lucy had a good room all 
to herself, which pleased her mightily, for 
she had a kind of taste for pretty things, 
and was very amiable and quiet. 

My ambition, you must know, was to get 
money enough together so that- when I was 
taken away she might not come to want. 
In this I was succeedin’, in a slow sort of 
way. 

Well, things went on very quiet with us; 
and one winter a French woman came to us 
and wanted board and lodgin’. This was a 
queer circumstance, for we hadn’t anything 
extra to offer, and we didn’t know at first 
what answer to make. She was a theatre 
actress, and had been traveling with a troupe 
and played in the town hall for a few nights. 
Her health was broken down, and she had 
been unfortunate, she said, and wanted a 
quiet place to stay. Poor thing! she was 
thin and sallow enough, and her big eyes 
had such a sad look that one couldn’t have 
the heart to look on her with suspicion. 
She was poor, too, and said cheapness was 
an object. She hadn’t more than enough 
to keep her a year without work, she said, 
and the prospect was that she would never 
be able to work again. 

After some deliberation we agreed to take 
her, and so Adele, as she called herself, be¬ 
gan to live with Lucy and me. 

She kept her room most of the time, 
walkin’ out onl}’ occasionally. At these 
times, which were perhaps once in a week 
or two, she would go to town, or across the 
lake on the ice, and always took Lucy with 
her. There seemed to be a weight on her 
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mind, as if she were lookin’ for something, 
or expectin’ somebody, or workin’ out some 
question that bothered her. But we paid 
little attention to this, for she wasn’t talka¬ 
tive, and said next to nothing about her own 
affairs. 

At last she was taken sick, and was kept 
to her bed most of the time for a week. 
She got flighty, and at times would leap 
from the bed and run out-of-doors. One 
day we called a doctor, but when he got 
there she was quite cool and calm, and 
wouldn’t have anything to say to him. She 
didn’t want his medicine or advice, she said, 
.and dismissed him without much ceremony. 
She seemed to grow a little better after this, 
and took powders that she had with her that 
drove the fever and flighty spells away. 
Still I didn’t like her looks. There was a 
sort of wild and unnatural look about her 
eyes. 

At last a night of terrible happenings 
came. I had gone to bed and was sleepiu’ 
sound, when Lucy came and waked me up. 

“ Adele is gone,” she said in a frightened 
whisper. 

“ Gonel Where ? ” I exclaimed. 

“ I don’t know. I woke np, and her bed 
was empty.” 

Perhaps I haven’t mentioned before that 
Adele and Lucy slept in the same room. 

“ Did you hear her get up 7 ” I asked. 

“ No,” Lucy replied. 

“ Then you don’t know how long she has 
been gone ? ” 

“ No.” 

I was alarmed, and Lucy and I searched 
the house, which was a short job. She was 
not to be found. 

I then dressed me and went out. Al¬ 
though it was bitter cold, it hadn’t snowed 
for three or four days, and so I couldn’t 
trace her direction by any tracks. 

But I looked first one way and then an¬ 
other, and at last thought I saw something 
out on the ice. I looked closer, and became 
sure that it was a moving figure. Could it 
be Adele 7 My only course was to go and 
see. 

So, bidding Lucy stay in the house, I 
started out on the ice. The object grew 
more and more distinct as I neared it, and 
finally I saw beyond mistake that it was 
Adele. 

And on coming close to her, I was struck 
with horror to see that she had cut a hole. 
through the ice. She was just striking the 


last blow with the axe when I spoke to her. 
She turned suddenly and uttered a cry. 

“ What are you doing, and where have you 
been 7 ” I asked. 

“ I have been over there,” she answered, 
pointing to the opposite side of the iake. 

“ What does it all mean 7 ” I exclaimed. 

I remember her answer very well, for it 
was her last words. She said:— 

“He will know what it means. I have 
left evidence that I have been therel ” 

And then she turned and cast herself into 
the water through the hole she had cut. 

1 sprang forward and seized her gown; 
but it tore, leaving a shred in m 3 - hand. 
She sank down in the cold water, and rose 
no more. 

Gentlemen, I shall never forget the hor¬ 
ror I felt at that moment. The awful still¬ 
ness of everything around, the intense cold, 
the terrible act of Adele, and my own lone¬ 
liness after the horrible scene, left me dazed 
and well-nigh helpless. 

For a moment I stood and stared at the 
hole in the ice, and then, picking up the 
axe, turned to go home. But at the first 
step I slipped and fell, and struck my leg 
against the ice in such a way as to cut it 
severely. It bled freely, so I was obliged to 
bind it up with the fragment of Adele’s 
dress that I had torn off in trying to save' 
her. 

Then I started toward the shore, but was 
so weak from the pain and so benumbed with 
the cold, that I crept, rather than walked. 
I thought several times that I should have 
to give up and lie down and freeze to death. 
I managed, however, to crawl to the shore, 
and then the sight of a light in my shanty 
gave me such encouragement that I rose up 
and walked. 

Just then a part 3 - of young fellows came 
skating from around a point that projected 
into the lake. They were singing and shout¬ 
ing and going like the wind. They caught 
sight of me and gave me greeting, calling 
me by name. I made an effort to answer, 
and stop them, to tell what had happened; 
but my voice was weak, and with their own 
noise they couldn’t hear me. They went on 
as fast as ever. 

I got into the house, and then fainted 
dead away. When I came to Lucv' was 
bondin’ over me, and had my leg all done up 
nice. With all her foolishness she seemed 
to have an extraordinary instinct about some 
things, as 3 ’ou shall see further on. It was 
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now about four o’clock, and all I had to do 
was to wait until daylight. 

When at last the sun rose, Lucy went to 
the village for a doctor and returned with 
■him. He attended to me, and then I told 
him all. 

He listened with much attention, and 
asked, as it seemed to me, a great many 
curious questions. And when he left there 
was a look on his face that I didn’t under¬ 
stand. Good heavens! I understood it soon 
enough! 

To make a long story short, I was accused 
of murdering Adele. The charge was so 
absurd that 1 at first made light of it; but 
-soon there was so much talk about the evi¬ 
dence against me that I saw there was good 
reason to be alarmed. And in truth there 
was a pretty strong case against me. First, 
the boys skating had seen me leave the ice 
and go ashore. Hest, my leg was wounded 
and my clothes more or less soiled with 
blood; and a fragment of Adele’s dress was 
found in my possession. Here was evidence 
of a struggle between us. It was known 
that she had a sum of money—about two 
hundred dollars. This could not be found in 
her room. I knew that she alwa 3 -s carried 
it about her person, but my word went for 
nothing. 

I must here remark that the affair had a 
curious effect on Lucy; she seemed keener 
and brighter, and listened intently to every¬ 
thing that was said. She made me tell her 
all about it,.then went into the neighbors’ 
and heard the gossip, and all the while had 
a most singular look on her face—something 
not just like anything I had ever seen there 
before. But through it all she held her own 
tongue, scarcely speaking a word. 

I was put in jail to await trial, and the 
lawyers were busy with preparations for the 
case. My lawyer, as well as myself, was 
very much puzzled about one thing. Ho 
money or valuable papers could be found 
about my premises, when the fact was that 
I actually had about two hundred dollars in 
■cash, and certificates of deposit for three 
thousand in one of the banks. All this was 
missing. In the eyes of my enemies this 
was against me; for it accounted in their 
minds for the money they said I had taken 
from Adele. They said I had put it all, the 
money and certificates, together and secreted 
them somewhere. 

Well, the time for.the trial drew.near, and 
•my case looked hopeless. Everybody said I 


would be convicted and hung. But suddenly 
deliverance came! 

I never knew just how it was done, but 
one night a key was turned in the door of 
my cell, and Lucy led me out. We' left the 
turnkeys lying asleep, or drunk, and passed 
out into the cold night air. 

Walking half a mile, we came to a horse 
and cutter. Riding five miles, we came to a 
farmer’s shed, and there left the horse and 
cutter. Then we retraced our steps a few 
rods, and taking a beaten track, a walk of a 
mile brought us to a railroad station. 

The train soon came along and we got 
aboard. Here Lucy placed in my hands the 
two hundred dollars in money and the certi¬ 
ficates of deposit. I was of course aston¬ 
ished and began to question her. But her 
answers had so little sense that I could get 
no information as to how she had accom¬ 
plished what she had done. 

We journeyed on hundreds of miles, and 
at last brought up at a small town in the far 
West. I now began to deliberate what to 
do, and my first conclusion was to make for 
some place as far from a railroad as possible, 
where people were slow in getting the news. 
I thought there would be less risk of their 
suspecting me, or even, of having heard of 
the fisherman of Swan Lake who was under 
charge of murder. I was right. I was never 
molested, and have ever since lived a life of 
hard work, saving what I could day by day' 
and year by year. 

I have got a few thousand dollars ahead, 
for about five years ago I made a lucky strike 
in cattle trading and am still at that busi¬ 
ness. 

Lucy is in comfortable quarters, and I jog 
about from place to place, too reckless, per¬ 
haps, considering all things; but I have been 
so long undisturbed that I have few fears or 
misgivings, except at times, and anybody, 
you know, will have desponding streaks. 

My money that I left in the bank at New¬ 
port is there yet, and I still have the certifi¬ 
cates. The interest on it must be consider¬ 
able by this time. 

I should never have told my story, gentle¬ 
men, but what I have heard from you other 
two makes me feel safe. It seems to me 
that it would not be a very difficult matter 
now to prove my innocence. I should re¬ 
joice much to go back to my old home on 
Swan Lake and be able to look fearlessly 
into the faces of my old neighbors. I won¬ 
der if Lucy would remember the place! 
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Mr. Jameson’s story was ended, and after 
a brief silence Philip Sands said;— 

“ You did not mention whether the French 
girl wore any jewelry.” 

“ She wore a curious looking ring, which 
I never examined very closely,” said Mr. 
Jameson significantly. 

There was another pause, and then Mr. 

»Mj)erhy spoke:— 

“ I suppose we all have our inferences. 
These three stories certainly seem to be con¬ 
nected very curiously.” 

“Very,” echoed Philip. 

“Can ‘Perch,’ ‘Muskingo’ and ‘Swan’ 
mean the same lake ? ” asked Mr. Derby. 

“ They do,” replied the old fisherman 
eagerly. “ We have all given wrong names. 
The real name of the lake is-.” 

He mentioned a well-known lake in one of 
the Middle States. 

Ho one contradicted him. 

“ AVill j'ou state the date of the night on 
which Adele drowned herself ? ” asked Mr. 
Derby. 


“ It was the 2Sth of January, 1879,” said 
the fisherman. 

“ Eben Kay died on the night of the 2Sth 
of January, 1879.” 

“ My sister’s letter, telling of the broken 
ring, was written on the 29th of January, 
1879,” said Philip. 

“ I lived on the eastern shore of the lake,” 
said Mr. Jameson. 

“I lived on the west shore,” said Philip. 

“Do you suppose Adele, or Josephine, 
intended to murder you ? ” I asked Philip. 

“ There’s no telling.” 

A musing silence followed, after which 
ensued rambling comments and speculations 
by all of us. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Mr. Gog¬ 
gles appeared. 

“ Well, gen’l’men, here’s the kerds. Do 
you wish to play ? ” 

But the evening was far spent, and we all 
preferred to retire and get a good rest pre¬ 
paratory to next morning’s journey. 

So our game of whist was postponed. 
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M ISS SUSIE VANDERLYN was the 
only child of rich but respectable 
parents. Indeed, Papa Yanderlyn’s strong 
point was respectability. He owned ever so 
many pews in ever so many churches, so 
that he was almost sure of getting to heaven 
by some road or other. He considered that 
he had bought an express ticket, so to speak, 
and paid handsomely for it. Wasn’t his 
name at the bead of the subscription list for 
sending missionaries to Brimboola Gha, and 
didn’t bis rubicund countenance adorn the 
sanctuary every seventh day ? If after this 
he failed to reach the station, the fault would 
be ttie company’s, not his own. 

Accordingly, he sat in the corner of one of 
his pews and computed bis dividends, and 
reckoned up his ships at sea, and his houses 
on land, and all the time looked so stead¬ 
fastly at the minister, that everybody said 
what a pious man was Mr. Yanderlyn—so 
devout, as well as so benevolent! And Mr. 
Yanderlyn walked home after service at a 
decorous pace, and ate a very fine dinner, 
and afterwards slept the sleep of the just 
man. This was when the Yanderlyn plans 
succeeded; but sometimes fickle Fortune 
turned a cold shoulder upon her votary. 
Then ships went down, and houses got on 
fire, and insurance companies failed, and 
then Papa Yanderlyn was as cross as two 
sticks. 

“ Where shall we go this summer, Au¬ 
gustus ? ” said his invalid wife, upon one of 
these inopportune occasions. “ I’m tired of 
Newport, and Saratoga is getting so dread¬ 
fully common! I wish there could be some 
new watering-place discovered.” 

Mr. Yanderlyn scowled at his newspaper, 
and grew red in the face. ; 

“ 1 know where I want to go,” said a 
bright imperions voice. “ I’m going to 
Grandmother Haymaker’s! Mayn’t I go, 
papa ? ” 

Papa growled. The great broker’s voice 
was by no means like a flute. Its huskiness, 
and grumness, and general thickness had 
come from too many over-rich dinners, and 
a too great devotion to old port. But Susie 
understood him to say that she might go to 
Graudmoiher Haymaker’s, if she liked, and 


he was glad to see that she had some grain 
of sense left. 

Mrs. Yanderlyn sighed from her sofa. 

“ If you go to that frightful place, Susie, 
you-will have to go alone. Nothing could 
induce me; not even my utter willingness 
—which you know so well—to sacrifice 
myself to you, could induce me to spend a 
month at that dreadful desolate farm.” 

“To be.sure, mamma,” said Susie, with 
spirit, “ you will go where you like. I had 
no idea of taking you with me.” 

Mrs. Yanderlyn sighed ag lin, but it was a 
sigh of relief. There was no managing 
Susie, and she was only wearing herself out 
in an encounter to which she was unequal. 
So Mrs. Yanderlyn went to Cape May, aud 
Susie was left all alone in the great house, 
to make her preparations for Grandmother 
Haymaker’s. 

She began by buying a trunk as big as a 
small house. 

“ Do you think I’m made of money ? ” 
growled Papa Yanderlyn, when the bill was 
presented. 

“ Why, yes sir,” replied Susie, saucily. 

Mr. Yanderlyn turned upon his heel. 

“ By the way, Susie,” looking back from 
the door, “you’d better bring that affair 
with young Browning to a settlement before 
you leave town.” 

Susie crimsoned all over her white face 
and neck, and drew up her proud head with 
an air. 

“Sir?” 

“Pshaw, SusI As if I didn’t know that 
girls know what they are about. All I menu 
is that something might happen to break off 
the match, and it’s best to have it arranged. 
It isn’t a thing to be thrown up for a trifle.” 

Upon this Susie threw her arms around 
her father’s neck, and begged to know if he 
were ill, and if he thought he was going to 
die; and asserted that nobody, not even Ned, 
could ever be as much to her as her dear old 
father—all of which she quite believed. 

Papa Yanderlyn looked sheepish, returned 
her kiss awkwardly, straightened his necktie, 
disarranged by the embrace, said he h.ad uo 
idea of dying, and went to the office. 

Susie, left alone, cried a little to herself. 
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She really loved this rotund, rubicund, 
mammon-worshiping father of hers, a sen¬ 
timent which does her infinite credit. I 
couldn’t have loved him if he had been 
twenty times my father—nor, indeed could 
Susie, if she could have seen away down in¬ 
to the interior of his soul. 

But what did her innocent eyes know of 
evil ? How could she have recognized it if 
she had seen it ? According to Susie, papa 
was a dear, cross, hard-working old fellow, 
and Hed Browning the flower of men—not 
cross at all, and blissfully idle, as a million¬ 
aire has a.right to be. 

Susie cried a little, as 1 said, and then 
finished her chocolate. After this she fed 
Dora, her parrot, and then went to pack her 
trunk. 

1 must confess that she did not get on verj' 
fast. If she put a thing quite down to the 
bottom, she was sure to want it the next 
day, and it was dreadfully exasperating to 
have to tumble everything out and begin all 
over again. 

Then, too, she was seriously exercised as 
to whether she should take her Hernani 
dressl It was quite the jewel of Susie’s 
wardrobe, and she looked lovely in it. Susie 
dearly liked to look lovely. But then, how' 
should she wear it at Grandmother Hay¬ 
maker’s, where she should want to feed the 
chickens, and pick strawberries, and hunt 
for eggs in the big sweet-scented haymow ? 
Oh, print dresses would he far more appro¬ 
priate for the farm, and she had a whole 
regiment of print dresses made, enough to 
keep a maid-of-all-work in fresh attire for a 
year. Then just before the key was turned 
she put in the Hernani dress, and her pearl 
set, and her last new bonnet, and a few 
more trifles. And the carriage came around, 
and Ned Browning drove with her to the 
station, and said that he should be sure to 
come and see her at that queer place, where 
the queer people with the queer names lived, 
and then he kissed the tips of his fingers to 
her, and the bell sounded, and the engine 
shrieked, and it was over. 

It was not a very serious parting, nor a 
very tender one, either, but Susie felt a little 
sober over it, and her thoughts were a queer 
melange of Ned Browning, and home, and 
the farm. Meantime, the train ruslied on 
and on. It climbed great hills, it shot down 
into green valleys, it sped through station- 
houses, and screamed its way past rural vil¬ 
lages nestled securely in some mountain 


hollow; and so, almost before Susie.dreamed 
of it, fresh strong draughts of mountain air 
swept past her, and her cheeks kindled, 
and tier eyes brightened, and the majestic 
heights bore her thoughts up and away far 
above the level of her everyday life. Some¬ 
how she forgot Ned Browning, and a new 
vigorous sense of life thrilled through and 
through her. When she stepped from the 
cars at the simple station-house, she was 
twice as much a woman as she had been five 
hours before. She could have danced, and 
sung, and shouted in her glee. But there 
was the station-master and the station-mas¬ 
ter’s wife examining her and her new suit 
with lively interest, and one must not for¬ 
get the proprieties even when one is away 
up at Westmoreland. 

So Susie decorously stood still till the train 
rumbled away and was lost among the hills, 
and the little station seemed as lonely and 
forlorn as if it had fallen from the skies up¬ 
on some desolate uninhabited planet. Then 
she walked up to the man in a blue-striped 
shirt, and addressed him:— 

“ Has Mr. Haymaker been here this 
morning ? ” 

“ Haymaker ?” echoed the man, looking 
not at Susie, but at his wife. “ I ain’t seen 
him.” 

Just then something rattled down the 
road, something rolled and rumbled on the 
bridge, something climbed the hill at a great 
pace, and there was Grandfather Haymaker 
with the gray span and the open wagon, and 
he called out to Susie in the heartiest voice, 
and took her in his arms as carefully as if 
she had been a china doll, and gave her a 
resounding kiss; whereat Susie laughed, and 
blushed, and smiled back into the old man’s 
twinkling blue eyes, and let herself be lifted 
up to the high seat by his strong arms. 

“My sakes! You ain’t heavier than a 
child, and you’re looking real peaked. 
Mother ’ll have a good time nussin’ yon 
up.” 

“ Why, I’m uot sick,” laughed Susie, 
much amused. “ I’m as well and strong as 
can be.” 

Mr. Haymaker looked doubtful. 

“ Anyhow, you’ll be a real blessing to 
mother. She always wants to be coddling 
something and the young man don’t care 
about It.” 

“ What young man 7 ” 

“ Oh, a young feller that boards to our 
house. He paints piclers and things.” 
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“Ohl” ejaculated Susie, with transient 
interest. Her thoughts were all with Ned 
Browning, and how should she have any to 
spare for a young man who paints pictures 
and things ? 

She slr.nightway forgot him, and began to 
inquire after her pels of two years before. 

“ How is the pretty red bossie? And oh, 
where is the dear litttle pig with the pink 
nose ? He was such a darliugl Where is 
he?” 

“ Been made into pork long ago! ” said 
Mr. Haymaker; and then laughed outright 
at Susie’s dismayed countenance. 

“Made firstrute pork!” he went on, 
chuckling. “ Salted him down and sent 
him to Boston.” 

Susie privately resolved that she would 
never eat any pork again as long as she 
lived. 

She was silent now for a minute or two, 
and the sweet peaceful beauty of the day 
began to win its way to her heart. The 
scenery here was quite unlike anything she 
was in the daily habit of seeing. There 
were no pretty mingling of town and coun¬ 
try, no picturesque effects. The hills were 
high, and swept down to the valleys in long 
green slopes, dotted here and there by kine 
quietly grazing, or taking their nooning 
under great sugar maples that stood like 
lonely giants on the hillside. Wherever the 
view opened, hill rose beyond hill, there 
were more green slopes, more smiling val¬ 
leys an.d happy kine. There was a delicious 
sense of largeness and freedom, a certain 
sense of solitude, too, which might by and 
by become oppressive, but which was now a 
charming novelty. 

Presently they descended a hill, the horses’ 
hoofs clattered on the bridge, and there, in 
advance of them, was a tall figure, with a 
basket in its baud, and a fishing-rod over its 
shoulder. 

“ Thai’s him! ” said Grandfather Hay¬ 
maker, laconically. 

“Who?” 

“ The young feller 1 spoke about. Whoa! 
Get in, Mr. Ascolt ? ” 

A quick sweeping glance, which did not 
rest for an instant, nevertheless, took in 
Susie, and her Saratoga trunk, and her sty¬ 
lish dress, and her pretty piquant face. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Haymaker. If it won’t 
incommode yon.” And Mr. Ascolt, with 
his rod and basket of trout, look his place in 
the wagon. 


Grandfather Haymaker introduced them, 
and then they fell to talking of the morn¬ 
ing’s sport. Susie looked him over. He 
wasn’t nearly so handsome as Ked, she 
thought. He hadn’t such a nice nose, and 
his complexion was dreadfully bronzed by 
the sun. So too were his hands. 

“ I should think people would wear gloves 
when they go fishing,” thought Susie; and 
then somehow she remembered with what a 
debonair graceful air Ned had kissed the 
tips of his kids to her that morning, and she 
forgot Paul Ascolt and everybody else. So 
she was quite surprised when the wagon 
drew up at the door of the farmhouse. 
Then she uttered a cry of delight. Spoiled 
as she was, Susie’s artistic perception was 
true enough to show her that this dear old 
farmhouse was a jewel in its way. 

It stood under a magnificent elm which 
had overhung its mossy roof while genera¬ 
tions had come and gone with all their joys 
and sorrows. The dooryard was of the soft¬ 
est, greenest turf, and stood open to the 
road, as it should have done. The house 
itself was low and broad, and its mellow 
coloring, its garniture of climbing roses and 
woodbine, made it seem a genuine outgrowth 
of the genial mother earth. That there was 
ever a lime when it had not been thus, that 
there ever could come a time when it would 
have crumbled and gone down to that decay 
which awaits everything, Susie could not 
imagine. 

After her first cry of pleasure, she stood 
quite still and silent, till Grandfather Hay¬ 
maker lifted her down, and told her to run 
in and find “ mother.” Paul Ascolt watched 
her with a half smile on his face—a smile 
that lit up his dusky sternness wonderfully. 
Then he too went in, and ascended with 
slow steps to the wide, sweet, clean, low- 
roofed chamber where he slept. 

An hour went by, and Susie had been all 
over the house, explored the bam, gone 
into ecstasies over the three white kittens 
in the barrel, and peered delightedly over 
twelve downy chicks just entering upon a 
mundane career. She had seen the clover- 
field just coming into blossom, and the buck¬ 
wheat leaves of pale green, and the dear 
old-fashioned garden where all sorts of 
sweet-smelling flowers grew as if they loved 
to. She had eaten a lunch of gingerbread 
and milk, peeped iulo the dairy, looked into 
the quaint [mrlor, bright and pretty and 
clean, and finally shaken out all her dresses. 
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including Ihc niucli-bclovcd Uernani, and 
hung them on [legs in the deep, unpainted 
closet, and gazed out a hundred times, more 
or less, at the low wide window which 
opened upon the flower-beds, and had a 
wide seat cushioned with pretty chintz. At 
the end of it all she gave a deep sigh of 
unutterable contentment, and said:— 

“ Oh, it is so good to come here, grand¬ 
mother! It’s like going to heaven.” 

The pretty', peaceful old lady smiled. 

“Yes, dear, but we have our troubles 
here too. We don’t get along without them 
any more than other folks. It is pleasant, 
though.” And gentle Grandmother Hay¬ 
maker gave a glance around her spotless 
kitchen, and out over the fields, and thought 
it was just such a day as that, so long ago, 
when her young husband brought her in 
pride and love to the old homestead. How 
much bad come and gone since then! And 
here she was, close upon her threescore and 
ten, as serene, as bright and kindly as 
though her way had been all on roses— 
which was not the case. She thought of 
the four graves in the little graveyard over 
the hill, where sons and daughters were 
lying, and her eyes grew moist. But a busy 
life learns how to dispose of sorrow, and 
presently she said she must go and cook 
some of Mr. Ascott’s trout for supper. 

“ Do you like him ? ” asked Susie. 

Upon this Grandmother Haymaker began 
such a eulogy upon Mr. Aseott that Susie 
opened her eyes in amazement. It was so 
odd to bear a young man commended for his 
talent and goodness and industry, and all 
those plain-faced virtues, and not hear a 
word said about his dress, or his style, or 
bis family, or the set which he adorned. 

This was only the first of a good many 
new lessons that Susie received. She had 
not a bad heart or a foolish one. It was 
only lying fallow-, waiting for the good seed, 
and when it was sown in gentleness and 
kindness, in all kindness and gentleness 
1 she took it home, and it throve and bore 
beautiful fruit. 

“ What a dear girl she is! ” said Grand¬ 
mother Haymaker, when she had been there 
a mouth. “ I thought she was a little flighty 
when she was here two months ago, but 
now she is so swee't and sensible it’s a bless¬ 
ing to have her.” 

At the conclusion of this little speech the 
old lady looked up at Paul Aseott, who was 
her only auditor, for a response. But that 


gentleman was very busy about some trifle, 
and did not answer a word. Of course he 
dissented, which showed a strange want of 
appreciation. The old lady sighed. Her two 
young people were not exactly as good 
friends as she could have wished. 

One day she spoke of it to Susie. 

“ Mr. Aseott looks down upon me, grand¬ 
mother,” said Susie. “ He thinks I’m a girl 
of the period. Perhaps I am, but he doesn’t 
know me as well as he thinks.” And her 
dark eyes kindled. 

Indeed, Susie found herself in a new posi¬ 
tion. Hitherto she had alw-ays been petted, 
praised, looked up to by her circle, and she 
had returned the homage by a good-humored 
patronage. Now here was a young man—a 
man who wore a wide-awake hat, and had 
brown hands—who utterly refused to be 
patronized. The first week Susie wore all 
her pretty print dresses, and was charming 
in twenty different ways. Paul Aseott 
minded it just as much as if she had been a 
veritable milkmaid. The second week Susie 
laid aside her rustic role and came to break¬ 
fast in French embroidered peignoirs, and 
wore the Hernani suit to church, and walked 
the parlor in high-heeled slippers. She flut¬ 
tered a sandal-wood fan before her face, and 
played the fine lady to perfection. Mr. 
Aseott smiled out of the corners of his eyes, 
and lay all day Sunday reading under the 
apple trees. 

“ The man is a bear! ” pouted Susie. The 
next morning she laid aside all these airs, 
which, after all, were not natural to her, 
and read and sewed, and by and by got a 
little homesick. 

About mid-afternoon Paul Aseott saun¬ 
tered past her when she sat in the stoop, 
with his usual polite, indifferent greeting. 
Half way across the entry he looked back. 
The sight of her face smote him with sudden 
pity. He slowly walked back. 

“Miss Vanderlyn, would you like a 
drive ? ” 

Susie blushed with pleasure and the sud¬ 
den revulsion of feeling, and tears started 
to her eyes. 

“I should like it ever so much; lam so 
lonesomel ” 

She looked very sweet, and winsome, and 
natural as she spoke. Aseott smiled. 

“I’ll see Mr. Haymaker about the horse,” 
he said gayly, and walked away. 

Of course they could have the horse, and 
of course too it was a delightful drive, They 
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gathered wild flowers and picked up speci¬ 
mens, and Susie forgot to air her geological 
and botanical knowledge when she found 
that Paul knew the name of every flower 
that grew, and of every pebble that sparkled 
by the roadside. 

“ He is my superior, indeed,” said Susie 
to herself that night; “ very talented, hut 
not quite a gentleman.” 

Little ignorant Susie! But she was learn¬ 
ing fast, very fast. 

About midsummer Mr. Ned Browning 
announced by letter that he was on his way 
North with a party of friends, and should 
diverge far enough from it to make her a 
visit. Susie’s heart fluttered with triumph. 
Mr. Paul Ascott would see that somebody 
cared for her now—somebody who was 
somebody too. 

Mr. Ned Browning came in all his magni¬ 
ficent stylish traveling suit. He was very 
gracious, too, very condescending. But 
somehow he didn’t look quite the same to 
Susie. He wasn’t half so tall, in the first 
place. Why, he only came up to Mr. As- 
cott’s shoulders. But Susie remembered 
that size is no criterion of greatness. When 
it comes to (he match of mind- 

In the evening they "all sat together on 
the stoop and talked. At least they tried 
to; Susie g.allantly led the way. Mr. Ascott 
secon<led her politely, but Ned was imprac- 
ticalile. Su.sie tried politics, of which she 
knew about as much as the white kittens. 

“ I never meddle with politics,” said Mr. 
Ned, with fine scorn. 

Very much chagrined, Susie tried again— 
tried literature, art, the scenery. 

“ Very pretty,” said Ned, apropos of the 
scenery, “but ineonvenientlyoutof the way.” 

It struck Susie in the course of that eve¬ 
ning that Mr. Browning was not quite so 
brilliant in conversation as she had imag¬ 
ined him to be. Come to think of it, what 
bad he ever said to her beyond compliments 
and the merest small talk of society ? 

By and by Mr. Browning himself made 
an effort. 

“ 1 believe you ctill yourself an artist,” 
addressing Paul Ascott. 

“ I am an artist,” was the quiet reply. 

“ Dirty work, isn’t it—dabbling with 
paints ? Do you make it pay ? I believe 
there are some fellows who do.” 

“ 1 believe there are! ” 

Five minutes afterwards Paul Ascott bade 
them a polite good-evening and went in. 


Susie felt herself fiush red with surprise 
and indignation. She paced up and down 
her room in shame and mprtification. 

“ Not quite a gentlemanl ” she said, bit¬ 
terly. “ Who’s the gentleman now, I won¬ 
der? Oh, what a goose I have been! It 
serves me right for not knowing anything.” 

Mr. Ned Browning made a tremendous 
effort, and went away by an earlj- train the 
next morning. 

“ Pretty place, Susie,” he said at parting, 
“ hut don’t stay too long. Don’t see what 
you do for society.” 

Susie replied coolly that she had not suf¬ 
fered for want of it, and made him her 
stateliest how, ns the train rushed away. 

“ Fine girl! ” said Mr. Browning, noncha¬ 
lantly, “ but it’s lucky I haven’t committed 
myself. Old Vanderlyn is decidedly shaky.” 

Quite unconscious of the family shakiness 
Susie drove back to the farm chagrined hut 
happy. Indeed her feelings were in an in¬ 
explicable tangle, and she did not try to un¬ 
ravel them. 

She only knew, she only cared to know that 
the sunshine around her grew more golden 
day by daj', that the sweet and rich possibili- 
ties of life opened up before her till she felt 
an exultant joy in the mere fact of exis¬ 
tence. 

“ I am glad you and Mr. Ascott are such 
good friends,” said Grandmother Haymaker. 

A quick, glad, sorrowful thought crossed 
Susie’s mind. This was friendship, what 
then was love ? And yet she had fancied 
she loved Ned Browning. She hid her face 
in shame, with a deep compassion too for 
the poor little ignorant girl she had been. 

August hung her purple mists about the 
hills. Later she swept them all away, and 
through the lucid atmosphere, you could al¬ 
most see into heaven itself. Oh, the un¬ 
speakable glory of the late summer days! 
Days that should divide with May and Octo¬ 
ber the homage of poet and painter. 

One of these afternoons Grandfather Hay¬ 
maker Came driving home from the station. 
He tossed a package to Ascott, and then 
handed a paper to Susie. It was a telegram 
directing her to come immediately home. 

“ Why, my dear, how can we spare you ?” 
said the kind old lady. 

Susie gave her one pained look and fled to 
her chamber. Nobody saw her at tea time. 
Later, when the dusk was falling, something 
white flitted through the entry. 

“ Susie! ” 
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Sbe turneil at Ibe voice and went back. 
Paul Ascoll was there. 

“ I wanted to tell you how sorry I am that 
you are going,” he said, in a low gentle 
voice. 

' Susie trembled very much. She pulled 
nervously at a pendant branch of the bitter¬ 
sweet. 

“ And I wanted to tell you,” she began, 
“ only 1 cannot—how much good you have 
done me, and how grateful I am for it, only 
that I can never tell. I did not like you at 
first. I felt that you despised me, you 
thdught me a silly girl with no love for any¬ 
thing but dress and amusement”- 

“ I very soon saw in you something higher 
and better than that,” he interrupted. 

“ And you wounded my vanity very deep¬ 
ly,” she went on. “ But it was a good les¬ 
son to me—hard to take, though the hard¬ 
ness was soon over—but it was good for me. 
And you have been kind to me, and ”- 

She faltered here, quite unable to go on. 

He had risen and stood looking steadfastly 
at her. Something in his face made her 
turn away hastily, trembling. 

“ Miss Vanderlyn,” he said with tender 
earnestness, “ I beg your pardon if anything 
in my estimate of you hurt you. So far as 
it was unfavorable I retract it, and I am 
most humbly sorry that I did you injustice.” 

“ I did not say. you did me injustice, Mr. 
Ascott. You had no reason to think me 
other than I showed myself to you—a. frivo¬ 
lous girl. 1 was very silly and I know ”- 

She paused, hardly knowing what she 
wanted to say. 

Through the dusk sbe could see the smile 
at which he could not help listening to her. 

“ If I have helped to make you any wiser 
I have a right to be proud. And if somo 
time I come to you when you are a matronly 
lady, the happy queen of a household, and 
find you overwise—very much wiser than I 
am—I shall know that I helped to lift you 
far out of my reach.” 

“ I don’t expect to be the queen of any¬ 
body’s household,” she said, hardly notic¬ 
ing the rest of his speech. 

He looked at her keenly. 

“ I know what you mean,” she cried, with 
a passionate impulse. “ That humiliates 
mo more than all the rest. 1 may be weak, 
and shallow, and contemptible, but I am not 
so contemptible as to think I could be happy 
with—with ”- 

She broke down in a sob, crying heartily. 


“ Little Susie, I don’t think you arc any¬ 
thing that is unlovely or unworthy of wor¬ 
ship. You are so much that I think wom¬ 
anly and beautiful that ”— his voice broke, 
but the infinite tenderness of it wiis music to 
her—“ that if you were a poor girl I would 
Woo you night and day.till I had won your 
love and made myself blessed by making you 
my wife. As it is, our ways must part. 
God bless you forever, my darlingl ” 

A light touch swept her soft hair as she 
hid her face like one blinded from excess of 
sudden light. All was still around her ex¬ 
cept the tumultuous beating of her own 
heart. When she looked up the white 
moonlight was shining around her but she 
was alone. 

It was a dreary journey she made the next 
day to Boston. The telegram had given no 
sign why she was sent for, and when she 
reached the depot the family carriage was 
not waiting. Susie took a hack and drove to 
the square. A fragment of crape fluttered 
from the door. In great terror Susie stepped 
in. The servant met her with a face of re¬ 
spectful condolence. 

“ Who is it ? ” she gasped. 

“ Your mother is in the sitting-room,” 
said the man. 

Susie ran in, and a figure half rose up 
from the sofa to meet her. 

“ Oh, poor papa! poor papa! ” cried the 
girl, sobbing in her mother’s arms. 

It was an awful story—how awful Susie 
did not know until months afterwards. 
That Vanderlyn had failed everybody knew, 
that honest men were ruined by the defec¬ 
tion of a rogue few were aware, but outside 
of his family it was hardly known that it 
was no sudden attack of disease which struck 
him down, but his own hand. The man had 
not dared to live. 

Autumn passed into winter. Almost 
everything had gone to the creditors, but 
still the widow and her daughter lived on in 
the old house. They saw very little com¬ 
pany. Mrs. Vanderlyn was a great invalid; 
and Susie—well, people thought she took 
Ned Browning’s desertion very much to 
heart. It was said he had not been near 
her since the bankruptcy came out. 

One day the hell rang, and Susie rose from 
the corner where she was sitting to welcome 
her visitor. He had time to mark her pallor, 
her drooping attitude, her weary air, before 
he pronounced her name. Then he heard a 
joyful cry. 
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“ Mr. AscottI ” 

He held her hands, looking down into her 
face. 

“ Susie, 1 am told j’ou are a poor girl, and 
I have come for my wife. Can I have 
her?'’ 

She put her hands over her happy eyes to 
hide their sudden brightness, and whispered- 
something that satisfied him. 

And now we fancy we hear the sound of 
wedding bells, which, chime they ever so 
softly, can never ring in a happier life than 
that which waits for Susie Vauderlyn and 
Paul Ascott. 

But first there was an explanation to be 
given. It was just before the day of days. 

“ Paul, do you think it was just the right 
thing to do to make me love you as you did 
last summer and then leave me ? ” asked 
Susie. 


“ How could I guess you loved me so well, 
dear? I had not that surety. I fancied I 
might have disturbed a young girl’s heart 
ever so slightly, as a straw rutiles a current. 
I believed you would soon forget me. Be¬ 
sides, you were coming back to be exposed 
to the fascinations of Mr. Browning ”- 

She interrupted him in a way which he 
seemed to like, but which was effectual. 

“ Who told you that I was a poor girl ? ” 
she asked by and by. 

“ Oh, somebody—everybody.” 

“ They didn’t tell you, did they, that my 
Uncle Jacob died in December and left me 
all his fortune ? It is a few hundred thou¬ 
sand, I believe. And so,” with happy tri¬ 
umph, “ you are going to marry a rich girl 
after all. It is good enough for you, sir.” 

Paul accepted the situation. 
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